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Niles’ National Register. 
acne” Ss ee 
PHILADELPHIA, JANUARY 17, 1849. 
23> Complete sets of the Register—to include 
the first fifty volumes (octavo), with index to the 
first twelve volumes, and of the twenty-three vol- 
umes (quarto)—can be furnished. Odd volumes, 
from Vol. 13 to Vol. 50 inclusive, with index, and 
from Vol. 51 to Vol. 73, with index, can also be 


obtained. 
etpthapeemanerniestaleaaniiiiatlainns 


Tse Narionat Reerster.—The design of this 
paper is to furnish, in a convenient library form, 
a repository for all the important events of the 
day, as they occur, and a rgister for such public 
documents and papers as may be necessary to 
their elucidation, or as shall present in them- 
selves matters of useful information. 

Professedly an impartial register of political 


events, views, and opinions, and recognized as | 


such by former readers, it will continue to be 
free from alt party bias,—giving a fair and im- 
partial exposition of the principles and measures 


of the several political divisions among us, as 
promulgated from time to time by the organs of | 


the respective parties, divested of the bitterness 
and rancor of party feeling. Unwearied pains 
wili be taken to collect full and varied informa- 
tion concerning the various affairs of the Gene- 
ral and State governments, and to make these 
statements accurate and impartial, so as to be 
sufficient for all practical purposes. The endea- 
vor will be to keep the Register, what it has 
been, a perfect contemporaneous record of the 
Government and progress of the country, com- 
piling all the information afforded by official docu- 
ments, and other authentic means, condensing 
them into the smallest possible space, and arran- 
ging and publishing them under distinctive heads. 
jn fine, we hope to keep it a trust-worthy hand- 
book of reference respecting the history, poiitics, 
finances, statistics, legislation, public inststutions, 
commerce, trade, arts, manulactures and im- 
provements of our own country, and an authen- 
tic narrative of public events, occurring abroad 

The Reeisrer is published every Wednesday, 
forming two volumes (with the title page and 
index,) of 432 pages each, annuaily; and is for- 
warded to subscribers in weekly or monthly num- 
bers, or in volume. 

Terms.—-Four Do.iars per annum, in advance, 


or if remitted before the expiration of the first month | 


after the commencement of a volume;—vtherwise Five 
Dollars will be charged. Three copies will be sent to 
one address upon the receipt of Ten Dollars, and 
seven copies upon the receipt of ‘Twenty Dollars. 
Subscribers may remit, at our risk, by mail ; and 
eurrent bills, of sound banks, in any of the States, 
will be accepted in payment. 
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Cuotera.— The reports of the progress of this 
disease in the South and West may have been ex- 
aggerated, neveriheless the mortality is truly alarin- 
ing. Tbe number of deaths at New Orleans, from 
the 13th (when it broke out) to noon of the distuit., 
amounted to 8U2, being a fraction more than 44 
a day. The papers of the Ist and 2nd tost. 
speak of the disease as subsiding and yielding 
more readily to medical treatment. The inter- 
ments for the twenty-four hours preceding noon 
of the 7th inst., were thirty-eight. At Memphis, 
the average number of deaths was ten a day to 
the Sth inst. At the same date several cases of 
Cholera had occurred at Cincinnati. At Mobile 
also ; and at Louisville and other points on the 
Ohio and Mississippi, several cases had occurred, 


but the apprehensions of an increase had measu- 
rably subsided. The Lauisville Courier notices 
the death of twenty-one persons on board of four 
steamboats on the Mississippi. 

Houston and Fort Lavacca had been visited 
with it—the deaths at the former places averaging 
twelve aday. At Fort Lavacea 135 deaths oc- 
curred in two days. The mortality among the 
troops is stated to have been frightful. The state- 
ments concerning the mortality in the eighth 
regiment are rather conflicting. No doubt it has 
been great. Lieutenant Deaney is the only vic- 
tim named among the officers. 


_ 





Re-ELection or tHE Hon. Mr. Atrcuison — 
The Legislature of Missouri have re-elected Mr. 
Atchison to a seat in the Senate of the United 
States for six years from the 3rd of March next, 
when his present term expires. 

DOs ee se 

U.S. Senator rrom lowa.—The Hon. Aveus- 
tus C. Doper, has been re-elected Senator from 
this State for six years from the third of Maren 
next, when his present term expires. 

ease kere Oe 

Deatu or tHe Hon. Mr. Sevier, or ARKAN- | 
'sas.—T'be Washington City papers announce the 
‘receipt of information of the death of Mr. Se- 
| vier, on the first of January. 
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3. >> Major Dix, who was on his return from 
Mexico, to Washington City, died at Hiilsborough, 
Wa hington County, Pa., of Cholera. 


| 
| 
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National Affairs. 


3- >> The President of the United States has | 
| issued the usual Circular to the Senators of the | 
United States, requesting them to meet in the 
| Senate Chamber on the 5th day of March next. 
| It is then customary to receive and act upon the 
nominations which the President may make for 
members of the Cabinet, &c. The following is 
a copy of the Circular above referred to: 








To the Senators of the United States, respectfully : 
Wasuineton, Jan. 2, 1849, 


Sir :—Objecis interesting to the United States.re- 
quiring that the Senate shvuld be in session on Mou: | 
day, the Sth day of March next, to receive and act 
upon such Communications as may be made to it on 

‘tie partot the Executive, your attendance in the 
Senate Chamber, in this ety, on that day, at 10 





NO. 6 BANK ALLEY. 











3 Isaac O. Barnes, to be Marshal of the 
United States for the District of Massachusetts. 
7-=" Tuomas D. Conny, to be Marshal of the 
United States for the District of South Carolina. 
Note —The three last are re-appointments. 
ph ID SES © Bs Deda 


DIPLOMATIC. 


3. => The President has recognized Jaw Jacos 
Van Wownroy, as Consul of the Netherlands, for 
the States of Alabama, and Florida, and 

P. Jonn Gi_tperncester, as Consul of 
the Netherlands for the States of Louisiana and 
Mississippi. 
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ARMY. 


Srations or tHe Fourtn Reeiment or In- 
FANTRY.—The following is the distribution of the 
officers of the Fourth Infantry along the frontier: 
Detroit—Colonel W. Whistler; Captain J. H. 
Gore; First Lieutenant H. D. Wallen; Lieut. 
M. Maloney ; Lieut. D. F Jones; Second Lieuts. 
J. M. Henry and J. B. Collios. Fort Gratiot, 
Michigan—Brevet Maj. B. Alvord; First Lieuts. 
T. J. Montgomery, T. R. McConnell, E. Russell, 
and Assistant Surgeon C. C. Keeney. Fort Mac- 
kinac—Capt. €. H. Larnard; Seeond Lieut. H. 
Dryer. Sackett’s Harbor—Brevei Lieut. Col. 
F. Lee; First Lieut. U. S. Grant ; Second Lieut. 
L.C. Hunt. Oswego, N. Y.—Brevet Col. Geo. 
Wright; First Lieut. H. M. Judah; Second Lieut. 
E. Underwood, — Plattsburg, N. ¥Y.—Capt. D. 
Morris; Second Lieut. W. H. Scott. Fort Nia- 
gara, N. ¥.—First Lieut. C. C. Augar. 


were? ab ik is 
NAV YW. 


3L>> The U. S. sloops-of-war, Presie, and 
PiymoutnH, were at Macao, China, about Octo- 
ber 28. 

3. >> The United States steamer, Princeton, 
was passed, entering into Lisbon harbor, on the 
10th of December. The United States’ ship, 
Presie, from Honolulu, was at Macao in Sep- 
tember. 











THIRTIETH CONGRESS. 


SECOND SESSION. 


ABSsRACT OF PROCEEDINGS. 
Monday, January 8, 1819. 


In Senwate.—Several communications from 
the Treasury and War Departments were pre- 


PAP Deen” 





u’cluck in the forenyun, is accordingly requested. 


JAMES K. POLK. 


—o—_—_——— 


CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, 


BY THE PRESIDENT. 
By and with the advice and consent of the Senate. 


3. >> Rosert C. Ewine, to be Marshal of the 
United States for the District of Missouri, from 
the 15th inst., when his present commission, will 
expire. 

30> Wiuiam H. Marriott, re-appointed Col- 
lector of the Customs for the District of Balti- 
more, Maryland. 

ir = Anprew B. Gray, of Texas, to be Sur- 
veyor for running the boundary line between the 
United States and Mexico. 

> Joun D. Fierp, Jr., to be Coiner of the 
Branch Mint at Dahlonega, Georgia, in the place 
of D. H. Mason, deceased. 

3. = Tuomas D. Mosevey, to be Attorney of 
the United States for the District of Middle ‘Ten- 
nessee. 





sented; all of which were ordered to be prin- 
‘ted. 

Among the numerous petitions presented were 
several by Mr. Hale, praying Congress to adopt 
| measures ‘o prevent the extension of slavery 
| into new territories, and abolish it in those pla- 
| ces where Congress has jurisdiction; which wir. 
Hale moved the reception of and reference to 
the Committee on the District, with instructions 
to report a bill in conformity thereto. 

On motion of Mr. King, the motion to receive 
was laid on the table vy a vote of 25 to 16. 

The question of reception was al-o raised on 
petitions anda memorial, of a similar character 
presented by Mr. Corwin, with a like result. 

Minesota Territory —The bill to establish a 
Territorial Government in Minesota, was repor- 
ted from the Committee on ‘Territories, without 
amendment, and made the special order for the 
17th instant. 

Indian Affairs.—A bill was also reported to 
provide fur the extension of the laws relating 
‘io Indian Affairs, over the Territories of Oregon, 
California and New Mexico, and fur the ap- 
pointment of Indian Agents therein; which was 
read. 
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Sword to the nearest male relation of Major Rin- 
gold.— Mr. Hale presenied a joint resolution to 
this eflect, which was read a first avd second 
time, and referred tothe Military Committee 

Railroad from the Mississippi to San Francisco.— 
Mr. Houston presented resolutions forthe ap- 
pointment of a special committee to inquire into 
the expediency of making a railroad between 
those points, and also a military road of the usual 
class; which was read and ordered to be prin- 
ted. 

Canada Bill.—The Senate then proceeded to 
consider the reciprocal trade bill between Cana- 
da and the United States. Mr. Dix explained the 
bill to be a virtual abrogation of the custom 
house system so far as relates to the commercial 
intercourse between the United States and Ca- 
nada, 

Mr. Pearce opposed the bill as being injurious 
in effect to the transportation of breadstuffs, and 
incompatible with our various treaties of reci- 
procity. 

The amendment of the committee was then 
non-concurred in; and the bill being opposed 
by Mr. Hunter, Mr. Phelps, and Mr. Downs, as 
partial and unfair in ils operations, on motion of 
Mr. Diz the further consideration was postponed. 


House or Representatives.—The Pacheco 
Bill —|} he Speaker alluded to the vote on this 
bill on Saturday last—that two errors had been 
discovered in the bill and corrected,—that the 
true state of the vote was.yeas 89, nays 89—and 
that a case was now presented for the decision 
of the Chair. 

Mr. Farrelly then rose and inquired if his vote 
was recorded, and (having received a negative 
reply) stated that he had voted nay. The Spea- 
ker then ordered his vote to be recorded, and the 
vote on the bill then stood yeas 89, nays 90, 
rendering the vote of the Chair unnecessary. 

After much conversation on several points of 
order, the Speaker stated in reply, the decision 
of the present Congress, and of the Speaker to 
be, that when a bill was lost, whether by tie or 
otherwise, a member voling with the prevailing 
side could alone move for a reconsideration. 

Mr. Sawyer moved a reconsideration of the 
vote on the passage of the bill—which motion 
the Speaker decided must go over until private 
bill day. 

The House refused to suspend the rules to al- 
low Mr. Meade to present a resolution for a_ bill 
to provide for the more effectual apprehension 
and delivery of fugitive slaves who escape from 
one State to another. 

The consideration of the bill for the establish- 
mentof a board of private claims Commission- 
ers, was proceeded in, in Committee of the 
Whole; when, afier some remarks from Mr. 
Pettit, upon his motion, the committee rose, and 
and reported progress. 

And the rules being suspended for the purpose 
Mr. Pettit moved that the committee be dischar- 
ged from the further consideration of the bill, 
ang that the bill, with the proposed amendments, 
be referred to the Commitiee on the Judiciary; 
which motion was agreed to, 


Tucsday, January 9, 1849. 


in Senate.—A petition was presented by Mr. 
Underwood, of Kentucky, asking an appropria- 
tion by Congress for the removal of tree peo- 
ple oi color to Liberia, or elsewhere, and also 
for transporting emancipated slaves to Laibe- 
ria, or elsewhere, and a motion made for its re- 
ference to the Judiciary Committee, with in- 
structions to wquire if Congress bas the power 
to make such appropriation, and if so, whether 
it be expedient to make it at this time. 

The question of reception was raised by Mr. 
Hale, aud a motion was made to lay that ques- 
tion on the table; which was disagreed to by a 
vote of 30 yeas to 35 nays. 

The question of reception was then withdrawn 
by Mr. Hale, and at the request of Mr. Dayton, 
the subject was postponed uaotil to-morrow. 

The memorial of Wells & Co. forthe aid of 
Congress in the construction of a railroad across 
the isthmus of Tehuantepec, was presented and 
referred to the Military Committee. 

A joint resolution for the appointment of a 
suitable person to make a geological reconnoi- 
sance of Oregon and California, was presented 
by Mr. Pearce, aud read and referred to the Pub- 
lic Lands Committee. 

A reconsideration of the vote by which the 
motions to receive the petitions offered by Mr. | 
Hale yesterday, were laid on the table, was 


moved by Mr. Underwood. | 





| Commitee. 


The motion lies over. 

House bill to supply deficiencies in the ap- 
propriations for 1849, was reported by the Com- 
mittee on Finance with amendments, which 
were ordered to be printed. 

Mr. Berrien, from the Judiciary Committee, to 
whieh was referred the bill for the admission of 
California into the Union as a State, made a re- 
port adverse thereto, basing the objections to the 
bill on the following points: That the applica- 
tion has not come from the people of the Terri- 
tories, in conformity with the Constitution,—that 
the area of territory contemplated is too large 
for a single State—that unless some form of go- 
vernment organization is established, the propo- 
sition, if practically carried out would be an in- 
fringement of the provisions of the constitution 
—that to create a sovereign State out of new 
territory, it is necessary, under such organiza- 
tion, to show whether the people thereof sub- 
scribe to the Constitution of the United States, 
and to specify what rights are extended to the 
citizens thereof—that Texas having a claim to 
certain parts of New Mexico, it would be inexpe- 
dient to deprive her of this assumed right—that 
the boundaries of the territories not being deter- 
mined, Congress is exercising am authority which 
it does not legally possess—that Congress is in- 
competent to divide any territories belonging to 
the United States, unless with the consent of the 
people thereof. 

The report terminated with two resolutions, 
in substance as foilows: 


** Resolved, That it is the opinion of this com- 
mittee, that it i sinexpedient for the Congress of 
the United States to pass a law, for the admis- 
sion of New Mexico and Califorma into this 
Union as a State, upon an equal footing with the 
sovereign States thereof, but that it is expedient 
for Congress to enact a law for the organization 
of such territories into territorial governments, 
extending such government only to the western 
boundaries of Texas.” 


Mr. Mason said that the report was on a sub- 
ject of the greatest importance to the whole 
country—in which all classes of our fellow citi- 
zens felt a direct interest in—and, therefore, it 
should be widely circulated. Under these cir- 
cumstances he moved for the printing of ten 
thousand extra copies of the report. 


Mr. Douglass spoke at length in opposition to 
the arguments of the report. He said that the 
report makes three objections to the bill, which 
he had introduced for admitting California into 
the Union as a State—as being unprecedented 
and unconditional to admit territory, as a State, 
before some previous government had been orga- 
nized, and unconstitutional to dividea State after 
being admitted. 

Mr. Downs, of Louisiana, said he was in a mi 
nority of one on the committee. That he had 
dissented with a majority of the committee on a 
number of points. Hehad not seen the report 
until this morning ; aod, of course, sufficient 
time was not afforded him to make a counter re- 
port; but would do so at some future time. He 
thought that bill might have been so modified as 
to have met the case, and recoriciled all conflic- 
ling views. 

Mr. Builer replied to the intimations that had 
been thrown out that the committee had repor- 
ted without full consultation. No subject, with- 
in his recollection, bad ever been considered 
more fully in committee. Every facility had 
been afforded to the friends of the bill, and 
others interested, to be heard—to obtain, if pos- 
sible, from them their views. 

Mr. Foote was in favor of printing a large 
number of extra copies. The subject was one 
of great magnitude. He did not approve of all 
the doctrines set forth in the report. 

Mr. Berrien, the author of the report, stated 
somewhat at length the proceedings of the com- 
mittee, in order to show that opportunities for 
fulland free consultation was afforded to both 
the friends and the opponents of the bill. He 
defended, in an able manner, and with consi- 
derable warmth, a number of the points in the 
report which had been assailed. 

Mr. Westcott concurred fully in the report. 
He asserted that the power to create a Stale 
was not lodged in Congress. 

Mr. Dayton said that he was peculiarly situa- 
ted. He was the only Northern member of the 
He subscribed freely to the main 
doctrines of the report; for he deemed it nei- 
ther constitutional por expedient to admit Cali- 
fornia into the Union as a State, 








After further debate, it was agreed, for the 
present, to print the usual number of copies for 
the use of the Senate. 

On motion, the further consideration of the 
subject was postponed. 

he Senate then went into Executive Session, 
and after sitting for :ome time with closed doors, 
rose and adjourned. 


- House or RepresentTatives.—On motion of 
Mr. Butler, the vote was reconsidered by which 
the bill to establish a board of Commissioners to 
settle private claims was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, and also the vote by 
which the bill was taken out o fthe Committee 
of the Whole. 

On motion of Mr. Vinton, the House was re- 
solved into Committee of the Whale, to consider 
the Indian appropriation bill, and aftersome time 
the committee rose and reported the bill without 
amendment. It was subsequently passed without 
a dissenting vote. 

The Civil and Diplomatic appropriation bill 
was then considered in Committee ; when, upon 
an amendment offered by Mr. Embree, that the 
mileage of members shall be hereafter estimated 
and charged upon the shortest mail route from 
their places of residence, respectively, to the 
city of Washington, a warm debate ensued, in 
which many members participated—which was 
interrupted by a motion from Mr. Haralson that 
the committee rise. 

The committee rose and reported, but there 
was no further action had on the subject. 

Mr. Conger reported a resolution to print a 
thousand extra copies of the Secretary of War’s 
report about Buffalo harbor. 

Jt was warmly opposed by Mr. Toombs. He 
denounced it as a local aflair—a mere squander- 
ing of the public money. They were printing 
too much. 

Mr. Conger replied with equal warmth. 

And then the House adjourned. 


Wednesday, January 10, 1849. 


Ix Senate —Mr. Benton offered a resolution 
for a continuation of the synoptical index of 
laws and treaties of the United States; lies 
over. 

Mr. Filzpatrick’s resolution to publish two 
thousand copies of Colton’s map of the United 
States, was taken up, and discussed al some 
length. 

Messrs. Benton, Pearce and Dickis.son spoke in 
opposition. It was finally laid on the table. 

A resolution was adopted calling for informa- 
tion as to the amount of claims of the United 
States against the Cherokee tribe of Indians. 

The resolution offered yesterday by Mr. Un- 
derwood, relative to appropriations to aid the 
colonization of our free culored population, was 
taken up. 

Messrs. Underwood and Metcalfe earnestly sup- 
ported the resulution, and advocated the policy of 
colonization. 

Mr. Hale followed ina speech against the re- 
striction of the right of petition, and against the 
institution of slavery generally. 

Mr. Douglass next rose to repel the imputation 
that the North was in fault from the slavery agi- 
tation. 

Mr. Clayton expressed a wish that the com- 
mittee would be left at liberty to report or not, 
as they pleased. 

_The committee would not report in favor of 
the existence of the power to make the appro- 
priation, and he therefore hoped the Coioniza- 
tion scheme would not be brought into the vortex 
of this excitement. The Colonization Society 
was a philanthropic institution, approved by both 
the North and South. He would not endanger 
it. Mr. D. in conclusion moved to strike out the 
instructions, which was carried. 

. Mr. Mason declared himself opposed to acting 
on any motion whatever connected with the 
question of slavery. Jt should not be enter- 
tained in any shape or form. 

Mr. Jefferson Davis spoke generally in defence 
of the course of the South on the slavery ques- 
tion. 

Mr. Berrien said the subject of the petition 
was no more nor less than aun annual appropria- 
tion for the gradual emaucipation of slaves. He 
was therefore decidedly opposed to a relerence. 

Mr. Dickinson moved an indefinite postpone- 
ment of the question. Carried, by yeas 27, 
nays 23. 

A message in writing was here received from 
the President. 
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The Senate then went into executive session, 
and adjourned. 





Hovusr or Representatives.—The Speaker an- 
nounced as first in order the motion to reconsider 
the vote on Mr. Gott’s resolution. 

A call of the House was ordered, and one hun- 
dred and seventy-seven members answered to 
their na'nes. 

Mr. Wenlworth took the floor, but gave way 
to Mr. Stewart, of Michigan, and Mr. Lincoln to 
offer amendments to the resolution. 

Mr. Wentworth moved to lay the motion to re- 


and equalizing the mileage of members. Under 
the present system of mileage, thirty members of 
this sessian would draw from the treasury at the 
rate of twenty-eight dollars a day, counting their 
pay and allowance fer mileage, while thirty oth- 
ttrs would draw but nine dollars a day during the 
session. These, he said, were extreme cases, 
but they were referred to for the purpose of 
showing that there was something wrong in the 
system—that while some members drew too 
much, others drew too little. The plan he pro- 
posed, while it would have a tendenzy to equal- 





consider on the table—which was lost, there be- 
ing yeas 79—nays 122. 

A spirited debate here ensued, in which Messrs. 
McLane, Smith, of Indiana, Giddings, and Saw- 
yer, participated. 

The previous question was moved and sus- 
tained. 

On the motion to reconsider, the yeas and 
nays were called, which resulted in the affirma- 
tive—yeas 119, nays 81. 

Mr. Botts then moved that Mr. Golt’s resolu- 
tion be laid on the table, which was negatived— 
yeas 94—nays 110. 

Several ineffectual motions were made, when 
a motion to adjourn prevailed. The subject lies 
over. 


Thursday, January 11, 1849, 


SenAte.--The Vice President submitted a 
comniunication from the Secretary of State. 

A number of petitions were presented, read 
and referred, praying fora still further reduction 
on the present rates of postage. 

Mr. Borland gave notice of his intention to in- 
troduce a bill for the establishment of a port of 
entry in Arkansas. 

Mr. Breese reported a billin favor of assignees 
of military land warrants. Read twice. 

The Indian appropriation bill, as it passed the 
lower House, was read twice by its title. 

Mr. Benton’s resolution fora continuation of | 
the Synoptical Index of the laws and treaties of | 
the United States, was called up, and after a brief 
discussion was adopted. 

Being private bill day, the Senate took up the 
bill for the relief of John P. Baldwin, the owner 
of the brig Gil Blas. The brig was wrecked on 
the coast of Florida during the late war with the 
Seminoles, and being filled with lead, ammuopi- 
tion and military stores, it was destroyed by or- 
der of Gen. Taylor, fearing it might fall into 
the hands of the Indians. 

Aiter a few remarks relative to the merits of 
the bill, on motion ats further consideration was 
postponed. 

Mi. Douglass moved to make the bill admitting 
California mto the Union as a State, with the re- 
port of the Judiciary Committee on the same, 
the special order of the day for Monday week. 
‘The wotion was agreed to. 








House or Representatives.—The Speaker 
announced as the first thing in order, the resolu- 
tion from the Committee on Printing, in favor of 
printing two thousand extra copies of the Secre- 
tary of War’s report relative to Buffalo Harbor. 

Mr. Hall, of New York, spoke earnestly in fa- 
vor of the passage of the resulution. He replied 
at length to the remarks of Mr. Toombs, which 
that gentlemen made when the resolution was in- 
troduced on ‘Tuesday last, and in opposition to its 
passage. Mr. Hall said that the cost of priuting 


these two thousand extra copies would not cer-} that he had been charged with editing a ewspaper, 


tainly exceed fifteen dollars. 


The gentieman from Georgia, he said, had | other duties, 
made a long and vehement harangue about such | paper with which he was coouecied, it did not 
an extravagant outlay of the national finances for | prevent him discharging his duties, as a member 
He said that the com-|of the House to which he had the honor to be- 
merce of Bufialo and the population interested | long. 


purposes purely local. 


in thal commerce, were equal to the commerce 


and population of the whole State of Georgia,|nestiy as any member, either in the House or 
and yet the gentleman frou Georgta would raise | in Committee. 


objection against appropriating the paltry sum of 


hes desire to make any political capital for him. 


ize the pay, would, in the aggregate, prove a 
great saving to the country. 

Towards the close of Mr. Embree’s speech he 
was interrupted by Mr. Henley, which resulted 
in an amusing conversation between these gentle- 
men, relative to their respective chances of re- 
election, and as to the probability of their avail- 
ing themselves of the bonefits of Mr. Embree’s 
amendment, in case it should pass the House. 

Mr. Venable followed and commenced by allu- 
ding to the well known mileage publication in the 
New York Tribune, which he pronounced a very 
small business from the beginning to the end. 
He said he was thankful that he was the repre- 
sentative of a constituency of enlarged views 
and liberal feelings. They did not stop to in- 
quire for the items in the bills contracted by 
their representatives in their journeys to the seat 
of goveroment—they wished their expenses 
paid—liberally paid. The present pay, in Mr. 
V.’s estimation, was insufficient, and he would 
therefore offer an amendment, asking for an in- 
crease. 

Mr. Greeley obtained the floor for the purpose 
of explanation. He said that the publication in 
reference to the mileage of members, which bad 
appeared inthe New York Tribune, and which 
had been so freely and frequently co:nmented 
upon in the House, was for purposes far ditle- 
rent from those which had been attributed to 
him. He had not conceived the idea of tmpugn- 
ing the motive of any member, neither was it 


self in the transaction. 

He believed thatin the matter of mileage— 
which had grown into all the authority of pre- 
scriplion—a great wrong had been committed— 
that it was an abuse which could not be too 
quickly cured. His object in the publication re- 
ferred lo, was lo Correct this abuse and thereby 
Save thousands to the country. He would ask ii 
any member stood charged in the publication 
which hed given so much offence, with taking a 
larger amount than he bad actually received? 

Mr. Turner.—1 am charged with taking an 
excess of eight hundred dollars. 

Mr. Greeley.—Excess over what? 

Mr. Turner.—Auv excess olf eight hundred dol- 
lars over the sum | would be eutitled to by the 
uearest post-route, 

Mr. Zurner declared that the publication in 
the New York ‘Tribune was false—wmaliciously 
fusle—and that he held himself personally re- 
sponsible for what he uttered. 

Mr. Greeley rose to reply, but was interrupted 
by Messrs. Harralson, Barrow, aud Brown, ol 
Mississippi, Whu commented very severéiy upon 
the ‘Iribune publications, for the faise posiiivp 
in which it had placed them before the public, 

[At this point there was wuch confusiun and 
excilement in the House. 

Mr. Greeley proceeded with his remarks. He said 


while he had been sent to Congress to discharge 
li he did find time to write for the 


Mr. Schenck.—That is, it is a slant against 
such members as refuse to vole as the member 
from New York votes. 

Mr. Schenck stated the course which he inten- 
ded to pursue relative to his own mileage, and 
then asked Mr. Greeley jif he denominated that 
course a dishonorable one. p 
@ Mr. Greeley disclaimed charging dishonor in 
such cases. 

Mr. Murphy then obtained the Moor, when, on 
motion the committee rose. ) 

Mr. Vinton offered a resolution, which was 
adopted, limiting the debate on the Civil and Di- 
plomatic Appropriation bill to one hour,at the 
next sitting of the committee. 

Mr. Belcher, from the Committee on Mileage, 
submitted a report. 

Objection was made to its reading by Mr. Ste- 
phens, which was sustained. 

Oa motion, the House adjourned. 





Friday, January 12, 1849. 


In Sewatre.—The Vice President presented 
the credentials of the Hon. James Cooper, Sena- 
tor elect from Pennsylvania, to serve for six 
years from the 4th of March next. 

A number of petitions were presented, among 
them several for a modification of the tariff, and 
for a still further reduction in the present rales 
of postage. 

Mr. Davis offered a resolution instructing the 
Committee on Military Affairs to inquire into the 
expediency of extending the pension laws to sol- 
diers who may have been discharged from the 
service on account of accidents or casualties. 
The resolution was adopted. 

The bill in favor of assignees of military land 
warrants next came up for consideration. 

Mr. Westcott spoke in opposition to the bill, 
and concluded his remarks by moving a post- 
ponement of its further consideration. Adopted. 

Mr. Niles moved to make the bill providing 
for a stil further reduction in the present rates 
of postage the special order of the day for Mon- 
day next. 

On making this motion, Mr. Niles said he had 
a few remarks to make. ‘The session, he said, 
was fast drawing to a close, and unless a more 
earnest disposition was manifested to dispose of 
business without unnecessary delay, there was 
great danger that various public measures of the 
highest importance would be partially neglected, 
if not wholly passed over. Honorable Senators 
well knew that during more than one session bu- 
siness was neglected, or postponed, until, on the 
last day, bills of great moment were either lost 
sight of, or passed without tha® due considera- 
tion their importance demanded. ‘Ihe bill which 
he now pressed upon the early consideration of 
the Senate was oue in which the whole country 
felt a lively interest, and, if once taken up, could 
be disposed of ina day ortwo. Mr. Niles con- 
cluded his remaiks by announcing his deteruil- 
nation to insist on early action in Ul matter. 

The motion ot Mr. Niles was adopted. 

On motion of Mr. dtherton, the senate took 
up the Deticiency Appropriation Bill. 

Various amendmeuis were offered and dis- 
cussed. Soe agreed to and oihers negalived, 

Ap amendment making an appropriation of 
six thousand dollars for purchasing sundry in- 
struments to continue certain astrouomical ob- 
servations, gave rise Lo considerable debate. 

Mr. Pearce supported the amendment. He 
said that the chet object of these instruments 
was to ascertain the sun’s parallax—a point of 
great importance for navigating purposes. 


Mr. Niles said that he was not aware under 





He believed he worked as faithfully and ear- 


Mr. McKay here interrupted Mr. Greeley. He 


filteen dollars for an object in which so many 
huudreds of thousands had a direct interest. 

Mr. Conger followed, accusing Mr. Toombs of 
inconsistency on the subject of printing. 

The resoiution was further discussed by Mr. 
Thompson, of Kentucky, and Messrs. Henley and 
Schenck. 

On motion, the further consideration of the re- 
sojulion Was indefinitely postponed. 

Oo motion, the House resolved itself into 
Committee of the Whole—Mr. Smith, of Indiana, 
in the Chair—and took up the Civil aud Diplo- 
matic Appropriation Bill. 

Mr. Embree advocated his amendment reducing 








said that injustice had been done him in the Tri- 
buné publication, but for all that, he approved 
of the publication, and did not doubt but that 
Mr. Greeley was actuated by other and betler mo- 
lives than bad been attributed to him. 

Mr. Greeley resumed and replied to the remarks 
of Mr. Root. He yielded the floor finally to Mr. 


Schenck, who read the publication which had ap- | of the Capitol. 


peared in the New York Tribune, in order to 
show that it was deliberately intended as a sneer 
at Congress. Mr. 8. asked Mr. Greeley if it was 
lot a sneer. 


what head of public service this appropriation 
could be made. He then spoke in an ironical 
Strain against what he termed the transceuden- 
tal sche...es of the day. He alluded in this way 
to the Dead Sea Exploring Expedition, and said, 
that although part of Lot’s wile had been brought 
back to this couutry as one of the bitter fruits of 
this expedition, stili he, for one, would not lend 
his countenatice to such visionary schemes. He 
thought that science should be leit free, and that 
it stood in no need of government support. 


Mr. Pearce said that Mr. Niles was once in fa- 
vor of the scheme for a light house on the stairs 
He thought taat the appropria- 
tion then asked for, was as useful as the one 
Dow. 

The debate was continued. Mr. Claylon sup- 
porting the amendment, and Messrs. Hunter aud 








Mr. Greeley replied by stating that it wasaslant 
at only such members who refused to do right. 


Foote opposing it. 


Mr. Feote next spoke. In the course of his 
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speech he said that the remarks which he had 
made a few days ago, in reference to the views 
entertained by General Taylor in regard to the 
annexation of Cuba, had been misunderstood. 
He would now, with the indulgence of the Se. 
nate, correct what appeared to be a very general 
misappretiension. He had no authentic informa- 
tion in his hands; but rumor, which he deemed 
authentic, had reached him which authorized 
him in making the statement that Generel Tay 
Jor was decidedly in favor of annexing the island 
of Cuba to the United States. 

A vote was then taken on the amendment and 
decided in the affirmative—yeas 36, nays 10. 

The bill as amended then passed the Senate. 

The bill to settle titles and claims to lands in 
California and New Mexico, and pre-emption 
rights, was next taken up. 

Mr. Benton condemned the system embraced 
in the bill, and announced his intention to make 
a full exposition of its evils. He had prepared 
a counter-proposition, which had been sent to 
the Clerk’s desk. 

_ Ordered to be pridied, and the subject, on mo- 
tion, Was postponed. 

The Senate then went into Executive session. 
Alter sitting with closed doors for some time, 
rose, and adjourned over until Monday. 


House or Represenratives.—Mr. Hilliard 
gave notice that on Monday next he would intro- 
duce two bills. The first authorizing California 
to form a government preparatory to her admis- 
sion into the Union asa State. ‘The second es- 


tablishing the boundaries of Texas, and in so do- | States, their Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 


| Plenipotentiary to Her Britannic Majesty : 


ing extending them over New Mexico. 

Here the Speaker was interrogated by several 
members in regard to the first business in order. 
it was decided by the Speaker that the first busi- 
ness in order was the consideration of the bill 
providing for the relief of the heirs of Antonio 
Pacheco, who lost a slave duricg the Florida 
war. 

The merits of the bill were discussed by 
Messrs. Stewart, of Michigan, Sawyer, Cabell, 
Burt and others, 

Mr. Turner argued the question involved on 
the bill, but coniessed that with all tke lights De- 
fore him, he was really at a loss how to vole. 

Mr. Palfrey followed. He was free to admit 
that he was at no loss to decide as to how his 
vole should be cast on this quesuon. The bill 
was simply making an appropriation for the loss 
of property; and as he considered the doctrine 
of property io slaves not sanctioned by any laws 
humao or divine—and not recognized vy the 
Coustitution—he would vole agaist it. 

Mr. Palfrey was bere interrupted by Mr. Cling- 
man, who a->ked hin if the Constitution any 
Where recognized pioperty in ploughs, mules and 
horses. 

Mr. Palfrey replied by saying, that although 
the Coustituuon did recognize property in the ar- 
ticles enumerated by the honuradle member 
from North Carolina, it did not tullow by impli- 
calion that it recognized property im human 
begs of a particular true. 

He said that Gen. Jesup had no right to send 
the slave Lewis to Arkansas, or to hang him, 
simply because he was vicious, and then cali up- 
of the Government to pay tor him, eveu admil- 
tig slaves to be property. 

Nr. Cabell asked 11 Gen. Jesup had sent ne- 
groes off ilegally,—was at notin the power of go- 
veroment lo pul in the plea that its officers had 
acted illegally, and therelore reluse indemnity. 

Mr. Palfrey followed by stating that it any 
wrong bad veen committed, the owner of the 
slave must find redress at the hauds of Gen. 
Jesup. 

Mr. Morse followed, and defended the conduct 
of Gen. Jesup as agent of the Goverument. In 
his View of the case, the owners of the slave has 
a right to look to Government for compeusation. 

On motion, the subject was laid aside to hear 
the report of the select committee appointed to 
examine Mr. Mr. Medill, ludian Comuissivver, 
on charges preterred by Mr. Clngman. 

A resolution was offered for the Sergeant-at- 
Arms to take into custody David Tyler, the wit- 
ness who refuses to answer. 

The subject was warmly discussed by Messrs. 
Haralson, Woodward, Brady, Joseph R. Ingersoll, 
Cobb, Cabell anu others, auc finally postponed un- 
til to-morrow. 

Mr. Cobb, of Georgia, moved to reconsider 
the vote stupping debate on the Civil and Diplo- 


matic Appropriation Bill, which was decided in 
the affirmative. 
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THE POSTAL CONVENTION, OR TREATY. 


Convention between Her Majesty and the United 

States of America for the improvement of the coms 

munications by post between their respective terri- 

tories. 

Signed in London, December 15th, 1848. 
RATIFICATION EXCHANGED IN LONDON. 


Her Majesty, the Queen of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland, and the Uni- 
ted States of America, being desirous to promote 
the friendly relations existing between their re- 
spective subjects and citizens, by placing the 
communications by post between the territories 
of Her Britannic Majesty and those of the Uni- 
ted States on a more liberal and advantageous 
footing, have resolved to conclude a convention 
for this purpose, and have named as thejr pleni- 
potentiaries, that is to say :— 

Her Majesty, the Queen of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and lrelard, the Right Hon. 
Henry John Viscount Palmerston, Baron Tem- 
ple, a Peer of Ireland, a member of Her Britan- 
nic Majesty’s most honorable Privy Council, a 
member of Parliament, Knight Grand Cross of 
the most honorable Order of Bath, and Her Bri- 
tannic Majesty’s principal Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs. 

And the President of the United States, by and 
with the advice and consgnt of the Senate there- 
of, George Bancroft, a citizen of the United 





Who, after having communicated to each other 
their respective full powers, found in good and 
due form, have agreed upon and concluded the 
following articles: 

ARTICLE 1. There shall be charged upon let- 
ters not exceeding balf an ounce in weight, con- 
veyed either by British or United States packets, 
between a port in the United Kingdom or a port 
in the United States, a uniform sea rate of eight 
pence, or sixteen cents ; and such postage shall 
belong to the country by which the packet con- 
veying the Jetters is furnished. 

AriicLE ul. ‘There shall be charged by the 
post cflice of the United Kingdom upon ail let- 
ters not exceeding half an ounce in weight, pos- 
ted in the United Kingdom and forwarded to the 
United States, or brought from the United States 
and delivered in the United Kingdom, whether 
such letters shall be conveyed oy British or by 


one penny balf penny. 

‘There shail be charged by the post office of 
the United Siates upon all letters not exceeding 
half ap ounce in weight, posted im the Uniteu 
States and forwarded to the United Kingdow, or 
brought trom the United Kingdom and celivered 
in the United States, wheiher such letters shall 
be conveyed by United States or by British pack- 
els, an inland postage rate of five cents. 

ARTICLE 111.—Upun all letters posted in one 
country and delivered in the olber, these rates 
ol postage both sea aid inland, shall be com- 
bined sulo one rate, of which payment in ad 
vance shall be optioval in eitber country. It 
shall, however, nut be permitied to pay less than 
the whole combined rate. 

ARTICLE 1vV.— With iespect to letters above 
the weight ot half an ounce, each couniry shall 
be at jiberly lo employ, as regards the coliection 
of the whole combined rate, the scale of pro- 
gression in operation in iis Own territory ior 
charging inland rate postage. 

ARTICLE V.— The Uniiea States engage togrant 
to the United Kingdom the trausilt in closed mails, 
through the territory of the United Siates, of the 
correspondence and newspapers from the United 
Kingdom to the British North American provin- 
ces, and from those provinces to the United King- 
dom, at the rale of sulaud posiage to be charged 
under this convention for Jetiers and newspapers 
between the United Kingdom and the United 
States. 

A British officer shall be permitted to accom- 
pany the closed mails during their tansil. 

ART:CLE ¥i.— On the other band, Her Britannic 
Majesty evgages to grant to the United States 
the transit in closed wails, through the British 
American provinces, of the correspoudence and 
newspapeis from oue part of the terriory of the 








United States to eny other part of the territory ol 
the United States, ut rates not exceeding the rates 
ol inland postage now charged or to be hereal- 
ter charged in the North American provuweces, 


United States packets, an inland posiage rate ol | 
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according to the distance such mails. may be 
conveyed within the North American provinces. 

An officer of the United States shall be per- 
mitied to accompany the closed mails during 
their transit. 

ARTICLE vil.—The United States further en- 
gage togrant tothe United Kingdom the tran- 
sit in closed mails, through the United States, or 
through any countries where the post commu- 
nications may be under the control or manage- 
ment of the United States, of letters and news- 
papers forwarded from the United Kingdom, its 
colonies or possessions, to any other British colo- 
ny or possession, or to any foreign«country and 
from any foreign country or British colony or 
possession, to the United Kingdom, ils colonies 
of possessions. 

ArTIcLE vit —Her Britannic Majesty enga- 
ges, op her part, to grant tothe United States the 
transit in closed mails, through the United King- 
dom, or through any country where the post com- 
munications may be under the control or manage- 
ment of the United Ki..ydom, of letters and news- 
papers forwarded from the United States, their 
colonies or possessions, to any other colony or 
possession of the United States, or to any fo- 
reign country, and from any foreign country or 
from any colony or possession of the United 
Stutes, to the United States, their colonies or 
possessions, 

ARTICLE 1x.~-When letters shall be forwarded 
in closed mails under the stipulations of articles 
V., VI, VII., or yi., Of the present Convention, 
the payment to be made to the post office of the 
United Kingdom or of the Uniied Siates, as the 
case may be, shall be made by the ounce, accor- 
ding to the net weight of the letters, al two rales 
to the ounce, with the addition of 25 per cent. on 
the amount of postage, to compensate the buss that 
would otherwise be sustained by this mode of com- 
putalion. 

ARTICLE x.—The country which sends or re- 
ceives Closed mails through the other, is to ren- 
der an account of the letters and new-papers 
sent or received in such closed mails, and to ac- 
count to such country for the postage due thereon. 

ARTICLE xi—Leltters posted im tne United 
States, addressed to foreign countries, and inten- 
ded to pass in transit through the United King- 
dom, shall be delivered to the British Post office 
free of all United States postage, whether pack- 
et or inland, and letters from foreign countries, 
addressed to the United States, passing in transit 
through the United Kingdom, shall be delivered 
to the Uuited States post office tree of all British 
postage, whether packet or inland. 

lu ihe case of those countries to which letters 
cannot be forwarded, unless the British postage 
be paid in advance, such British postsge shall be 
collected in the United States, (in addition to tie 
United States rates of postage) and accounted 
for to the British post othice. 

Jn the case of those countries to which letters 
cannot be forwaided unless the United States 
postage be paid in advance, such United States 
postage shall be collected in the United Kingdom, 
(in addition to the British postage) and accounted 
for to the Unsted States post office. 

ARTICLE x11.—The rate of postage to be taken 
by the British post office upon letters arriving in 
the United Kingdom from the United States, ei- 
ther by British or United States packeis, and to 
be furwarded through the United Kingdom to co- 
jonies or possessious of the United Kingdom or 
of the United States, or to foreign countries, and 
vice versa, shall Le the same as the rate which is 
now or may hereafter be taken by the British 
post cfice upon letters to or from such colonies 
or possessions, or foreign countries respectively, 
when posted at the port of urrival, or delivered 
at ihe port of departure of the packets copvey- 
ing the mails between the United Kingdom aud 
the United States. 

The above postage is irrespective of and beyond 
the inland rate to be taken in the United States 
upon such letters, if posted or delivered therein, 
according to the stipulations of Art. 1. of this 
Convention ; and also irrespective of, and beyond 
the sea rate upon such letiers, payable according 
to the stipulations of Art. 1. 

The rate of postage to be taken by the United 
States post office upon letters arriving in the Uni- 
ted States either by British or United States 
packets from the United Kingdom, and to be 
torw arved through the United States to the colo- 
nies or possessions of the United States or of the 
United Kingdow, or to those territories which 








according tu the Jaws of the United States are 
beyond the Jimits of their established post routes, 
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or to foreign countries—and vice versa—shall 
be the same as the rate which is now or may 
hereafter be, taken by the United States post of- 
fice upon letters conveyed, whether by sea or 
land, to or from such colonies, possessions, terri- 
tories, or foreign countries respectively, when 
posted at the port of arrival or delivered at the 

ort of departure of the packets conveying the 
mails between the United States and the United 
Kingdom. 

The above postage is irrespective of and be- 
yond the inland rate to be tsken in the United 
Kingdom upon such letters if posted or delivered 
therein according to the stipulations of Article 
li. of this Convention, and also irrespective of 
and beyond the searate put upon such letters, 








—— —————— 





weight, and not exceeding three ounces, six 
pence. 

3d. For every work above three ounces in 
weight, and not exceeding four ounces, eight 
pence. 

4th. And for every ounce above four, up to 
sixteen ounces, (the limits imposed on the trans- 
mission of such articles by the British office,) two 
pence additional ; every fraction of an ounce be- 
ing reckoned a full ounce. 

The rates to be levied by the post office of the 
United States on similar works addressed to or 
coming from the United States, shall not exceed 
the rates charged in the United Kingdom. 

ARTICLE xvi. Printed pamphlets, not exceed- 





ing the weight of 8 ounces, posted in the United 


ayable according to the stipulations of Article 1.| Kingdom, or in the United States, may be for- 


There shall be excepted from the above stipu- 
Jations letters‘ and newspapers passing through 


| warded from one country to the other, either by 
British or United States packets, by means of 


the United Kingdom to and from France, as to| the two offices, at the same rates and under the 
which certain rates are fixed by the Postal Con-, same conditions as those fixed for periodical 
vention existing between that country and the works by article xvi. 


United Kingdom. 
ties agree tu invite France to enter into commu- 


But the two contracting par- | 


ARTICLE x1x ln consideration of two cents, 
U. S. currency, not being precisely equivalent to 





' 


nication with them, wiihout loss of time, in or-| one penny sterling, the British post office shall 
der to effect such arrangements for the convey-| account to the United States post office at the 
ance of letters and wewspapers, and closed | rate of four hundred and eighty four cents to the 
mails, through the territories of the United | pound sterling, and the United States post office 
Kingdom, of the United States, and ot France, | shall account to the British post office at the rate 
respectively, as may be must conducive to the|of four hundred and eighty cents to the pound 


interests of the three countries. 
ARTICLE x1i1.—Letters posted in the United 


| sterling. 
ARTICLE xx. In case of war between the two 


States, addressed to the British North American | 23ions the mail packets of the two offices shall 
Provinces, and vice versa, when not conveyed ‘by | Continue their navigation without impediment or 
sea, shall be charged according to the rates of | molestation, unul six weeks after a notification 
postage which are now, or which shall hereafter Shall have been made on the part of eitver of the 
be, in operation in the United States, and in the two governments, and delivered to the other, 


British North American Provinces for inland 
letters. 


ArTICLE xiv.—Upon all letters posted in the 


United States and addressed to the British North | 
Awerican Provinces, and vice versa, the rates of | 


postage fixed by the preceding article shall be 
combined into one rate, of which payment in 
advance shall be optional, both in the United 
States and in the British North American Pro- 
vinces. Itshall, however, not be permitted to 
be jess than the whole rate. 


ARTICLE xv.—The rates to be taken on news- 
papers published in the United Kingagom, when 
conveyed vetween the United Kingdum and the 
United States, either by British or United States 
packets, shali be one penoy lor each uewspuper 
in the United Kingdom, and two cents io the U. 
Siates. Conversely no higher charges than those 
above stated, shali be made by the British or by 
the United States, post-office, on newspapers pub- 
lished in the Uuited States, eltber when des- 


patched from the country or when delivered in | 


ihe United Kingdom. ) 

‘| bere shail be no accounts between the two 
offices for the transmission Of newspapers. Each 
ofice shall retain the postage it shali nave char, 
ged, accoruing Lo the preceding stipulations. 

ARTICLE XVi.— ihe rate of postage to be char- 
ged in the United Kingdom upon pewspapers to 
and frum the United States, passing i transit 
through the United Kingdom, shall be one penny 
for each newspaper, except where a lower rate 
is provided by any teuty Detween the United 
Kingdom aud a foreign couniry ; and the rate of 
postage lo be charged in the U. States on news- 
pepers to and from the United Kingdom, passing 
In transit through ‘the United Siates, shall be 
two cents fur cach newspaper. 


ARTICLE xvil.—Periodical works, not of daily 
publications, posted in the United Kingdom or in 
the U. States, may be forwarded trom one coun- 
try tu the other, either vy Beitish or U. States 
packets by means of the two offices, under the 
loliowing coudiions, VIZ :— 

Ist. ‘Ihere shall be no accounts between the 
two offices for the transmission of such works ; 
each office shall retain the postage it shall have 
charged. 

2uu. They must be sent in bands or covers 
open at the sides or end, so that they may be 
easily examined. 

dru. ‘They shall be in every respect subject to 
the conditions prescribed by the jaws and regu- 
lations ef both countries. ‘The rates to be levied 
in Great Britain, as weil on the above mentioned 
works addressed to the United,;States, as those 
from the United States addressed to G. Britain, 
aud shall be as loliows :-— 

_ Ast. For every work not exceeding two ounces 
In weight, one penny. 
2u. For every work above two ounces in 


that the service is to be discontinued, in which 
‘ease they shall be permitted to return freely, 
| and under special protection, to their respective 
ports, 

Articte xx1.—The forms in which the ac- 
/counis betweea the respective post offices, for 
the transmission and conveyance of letters, are 
(to be made out, the time and mode in which 
| payment shal! be made by either post office to 


| the other, together with the other measures of 
| 


| detail arising out of the stipulations of the pre- 


sent Convention, shall be settle! between the 
British post office and the post office of the Uni- 
led States, as svon as possible after the exchange 
of the ratification of the present Convention. 

lt is agreed that the measures of detail men- 
tioned in the present article, may be modified by 
the two post offices, whenever, by mutual con- 
sent, those offices shall be decided that such mo- 
dification would be beneficial to the post office 
service of the two countries. 

ARTICLE xx11.—The present convention is con- 
cluded fur an indefirite period. Jt cannot be an- 
uulled by either of the two governments, except 
aller the expiration of a year’s notice given to 
the other government. 

ARTICLE xxi1.—The present convention shall 
be ratified by Her Britannic Majesty, and by the 
Presideut of the United States, by and with the 
advice aid consent of the Senate thereof, and 
the ratification shall be exchanged at London, 
within three months of the date hereof. It shall 
come into operation as soon as possible after the 
exchange of the ratifications. 

In witness whereof the respective plenipoten- 
tiaries have signed the same, and having affixed 
thereto the seals of their arms. 

Done at London, the fifteenth day of Decem- 
ber, in the year of our Lord, one thousand eight 
hundred and forty-eight. 

[us] 
[L.s.| 


PALMERSTON, 
GeurGeE BancrorT. 


Notice tothe Public and Instructions to Postmasters. 

1. A postal trealy has been entered into be- 
tween Great Britain and the United States, pla- 
cing the correspondence between the two coun- 
tries, the mail packets of each Government and 
the postage charges, upon an equal and recipro- 
cal lovting. 

Ji. Letters posted or charged in the United 
States will be rated at a hali ounce lo the single 
letter, over a half and not exceeding an ounce 
as a double letler, over an ounce and not exceed- 
ing an ounce and a half as a treble Jetter, and so 
on, each half ounce or (ractional excess constilu- 
ting a rale. in England the half ounce limits 
ihe single letter, the tull ounce the double letter, 
bul on jetlers exceeding the ounce and not ex- 








ceeding twvu ounces four rates are charged ; also, 
on lellers exceeding {wo Ounces aud nol exceed- 








ing three ounces, six rates are charged; that is, 
two rates are imposed for each excess over an 
ounce. 

lil. The single rate to be charged on each let- 
ter posted in the United States, addressed to any 
place in Great Britain or Jreland, is 24 cents, the 
double raie 48 cents, the triple rate 72 cents, and 
so on according to the United States scale of pro- 
gression in weight.—See No. 2. 

IV. Like single, double, triple, &c., rates will 
be collected on each letter according to its 
weight, which 1s posted in Great Britain or Ire- 
land without being prepaid, and 1s received at any 
office in the United States for delivery. 

V. Said postage on letters going to any place 
in Great Britain or Ireland may be prepaid, if 
the whole amount is tendered at the office in the 
United States, where mailed, at the option of 
the sender. 

VI Newspapers may be mailed at any office 
in the United States to any place in the United 
Kingdom on the pre-payment of 2 cents, and may, 
on receipt from any place in Great Britain or 
Ireland, be delivered at any oflice in the United 
States on payment of 2 cents. Note.—Each go- 
vernment isto charge 2 cents on each newspa- 
per. These are to be sent in bands or covers, 
open al the sides or ends, and to contain bo mab- 
uscript whatever. 

Vil. On each pamphlet to be sent to any place 
in the United Kingdom, and cn each pamphlet 
received therefrom, there is to be pre-paid in the 
first place, and charged and collected in the se- 
cond, one cent for each ounce in weight, or a 
fractional excess Of an ounce. ‘These are to be 
sent in bands or covers, open at the ends or sides, 
so as readily to be examined, and to coplain no 
manuscript whatever. 

VIII. On letters addressed to any place in Bri- 
tish North America, not to be conveyed by sea, 
there shall be charged a postage equal to the Uni- 
ted States postage and the Province postage com- 
bined; but, as this Department is vot yet infor- 
med of the British province rates, the United 
Stales postage to the lines will be charged, and 
pre-payment thereof required, until the details 
ure ascertained and settied, as required by the 
Qlst article of thetreaty. United States postage 
on newspapers to Canada and other British pro- 
vinces is to be pre-paid, 

JX. On letters to be sent to any foreign coun- 
try of British possession, and mailed tor that 
purpose to any post office in the island of Great 
Britain, there must be prepaid, if sent by a Bri- 
tish packet, 5 cents the single rate, and if by an 
American packet, 22 cents—to be doubled, tri- 
pled, &c., according to weight. 

X. On letters received trom foreign countries 
or English pussessiuns, through the London or 
any vther post office in Great Britain, to be de- 
livered in the Uniied States, the foreign and Bri- 
lish postage is to be prepaid, and what remains 
to be collected on delivery here in such Cuses Js 
simply the United States postage—S cents, sin- 
gle, it brought by a British packet; 21 cents if 
brought by an American packet; 4U cenis if 
such jetters are delivered at Sau Francisco, As- 
loria, or any other place in the territory of the 
United States on the Pacific, when brought to an 
Atlantic port by a British steamship; and 56 
cents if brought by aun American steamship. 

X1. On Briush or foreign letters received in 
the United States to be forwarded to the West 
lodies by American packets, or any place on the 
Gult of Mexico, to Chagres, or Panama, in the 
United States muiis, the single postage charge 
will be (as the British postage and the postage 
arising m its transit to Great Britain must be 
prepaid) 12} cents if to Havana, 2U cents if to 
any other place in the West Indies or on the 
Guill of Mexico, or :o Chagres; 30 cents if to 
Panama, with 16 cents added if broughtto the 
United States from Great Britaiv in au Ameri- 
can packet. 

XI. Care is to be taken to see that all Ame- 
rican postage on letters from Havana, from other 
places in the Gulf of Mexico, Irom our Pacitic 
possessions, and from the British North Aweri- 
can provinces, is paid in the United States be- 
fore the same is despatched by mail to Great 
Britain. j 

Xill. Newspapers for countries beyond Great 
Britain may be sent on the pre-payment of two 
cents each—also pamphiets as stipulated uoder 
No. 7—aud newspapers and pampbleis received 
from couniries beyond Great Britaio are to be 
delivered on payment of the two cents for each 
newspaper, and one cent per ounce in weight of 
each pamphlet. 
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XIV. Postmasters are cautioned to write on 
their post-bills opposite each entry of a foreign 
letter, newspaper or pamphlet, posted by them, 
respectively, the word “ foreign,”’—the better to 
enable the postmasters of New York and Boston, 
and any others that may be designated, to make 
@ separate quarterly report of the amount of fo- 
re‘an postage. 

XV. The postmasters of Boston and N. York 
will be specially instructed as to the closed 
mails contemplated by the treaty, the mode of 
keeping their accounts of foreign postage, and of 
matting and acknowledging receipt of foreign 
matter. C. Jounson, Postmaster General. 

Post Office Department, 

Jan. 8, 1849. 





Report or tHe Finst Assistant PostMAsTER 
GENERAL.—The great length of this very valua- 
ble document forbids its publication entire at this 
time, which is the more regretted as its recom- 
mendations are not in accordance with those of 
the Postmaster General, but in favor of a reduc- 
tion of the rate of postage. It will be remem- 
bered that Major Hobbie, not long since, went to 
Europe for the purpose of collecting information 
relative to the Foreign Post Offices, with the view 
of remedying the defects in our system. The 
extracts made have reference principally to the 


information thus obtained, the report of which | 


was communicated to Congress on the 22nd De- 
cember last, in conformity to a resolution of the 
House of Representatives : 


Unrrorm Cueap Fostace.—When in London, 
in 1847, 1 met with Rowland Hill. The explana- 
tions of the principles and operations of the pen- 
ny-postage reform on several interesting points, 
by its founder, drew my mind with increased 
earnestness to the consideration of a uniform 
rate and the reduction of postage. 

The principal of a uniform rate of postage in 
England is sustained by the following argument : 
An average rate that will defray the cost of 
transportation on the short routes, will, in the 
aggregate, delray the whole cost of transporta- 
tion, for the whole service consists in their re- 
spective localities of short routes. ‘The long 
routes are made up by the connection or combi 
nation merely of the short routes. That cir- 
cumstance causes no additional expense; conse- 
quently there is no reason, looking to cost of 
transportation as the only elemeut of pastage, 
fur making any additional or further charge 
upon letters conveyed over the jong distances. 
That is a rule of easy applicativn to Great 
Britain, and which works out there, as ils na- 
tural result, cheap postage; for having on an 
area of 116,700 square miles a population of 
27,000,000, pretty equally dittused and pervaded 
by an active commereial and manufacturing bust 
ness, it lias no unproductive routes, and produces 
a large correspondence to susiain a limited sys- 
tem of mail conveyance. But the most impor- 


tant circumstance ts, that in reducing their pos-| 


tage from high rates to a low and unilorm ove, 
they changed its nature ftom that of a tax, 
which it had been previously, (yielding a net 
revenue to the Crown nearly equal to g8,00U,- 
000 annually,) to that of ireight, or the price 
merely of transportation, including delivery, 
&c. Now, with us the proportions are rever- 
sed. Our population, assumed to be 20,000,000 
al this time, is Spread over an area, within the 
organized States, of 1,199,000 square miles. 
We have consequently numerous unproductive 
routes, many of which yield a revenue Jess than 
the half of theif cost. ‘This circumstance, aud 
the fact that the postage on newspapers fails to 
pay the cost of their transportation by avout one- 
third, and that this item of expense and the cost 
of transporting franked matter through the 
mails are cast upon the postage assessed upon 
charged letters, give to our posiage the charac- 
ter of a tax. Make such disposiuion of the 
burdens | have referred to as will relieve pos- 
tage of this character; change its nature as 
they did in Englanu to that of tresght; reduce it 
to the single element of transportation; then 
we muy successfully emulate the example of 
England in postage reform, relying on the more 
elastic energies of a young and growing peopie 
to make up lor the disadvantages of greater lerri- 
tory and less population. We have a counterac- 
ting advantage in possessing a much larger fani- 
ly and friendly correspondence in proportion 
to numbers; and growth and developement will 
rapidly augment the amount of business letters. 





I am well satisfied, from a general estimate, that 
the surplus cost of the unproductive routes, the 
expense of transporting newspapers beyond what 
the postage upon thein defrays, and the amount 
that free matter would come to if charged with 
postage, could not be less, at the most moderate 
calculation, than one million of dollars. The 
official correspondence: of the departments of 
the Government, including Congress, is the pub- 
lic’s correspondence. Why should not the pub- 
lic pay for it as an individual pays for his? It is 
the duty of the Government to the citizen to es- 
tablish and maintain routes under a great variely 
of circumstances, notwithstanding they may be 
unproductive, as a portion of that guardianship 
and protection that his allegiance entitles him to; 
and public policy requires that that the diffusion 
of public intelligence through the circulation of 
newspapers be so cheapened as to be placed with- 
in the reach of all. But is it just that this should 
be done at the exclusive expense of a class of 
citizens who have no more interest in the matter 
than the rest of the public? 

Supposing Congress should provide some other 
way for raising this $1,000,000 than by asses- 
sing it as a tax exclusively on the postage- 
payers of private correspoudence, then what 
would be required would be a letter-postage’ re- 
venue equal to the actual cost of the transpor- 
tation of Jetters, of the amount indicated ir the 
following estimate: Assume the expenditures o! 
the department at the amount of last year; pul, 
for easier statement, at a round sum. I am 
; aware there is to be an increase for mail ser- 
| Vice, bul there are special items of expenditure 
for last year sufficient, with the savings in the 
midcle section, to make the sum here stated an- 
swer, viz: $4,400,000. 


Appropriation by Congress for the object 
stated $1,000,000 











Newspaper postage not quite equal tu that 
of lust year, as something of a decline 








may be apprehended 750,000 

Then there remains for letter postage to 
produce 2,650,000 
Total 4,400,000 | 


Now, the inquiry arises, how can this rate of 
letter postage be reduced and furnish this annual 
amount of $2,650,000? The answer | am well 
persuaded, 3s to be found in the data which our 
own experience in this very matter furnishes. 

But it may be satisfactory to show what effect 
upon revenue the reduction of the rate of postage 
has had in Great Britain, as well as in the Uni 
ted States. In Great Britain, the former high 
rates averaged 7d. per single letter. 


This produced an annual revenue in the last year 
of their operation, 1529, of £2,390,763 10 15 
The present rate is ld., uniform, 
and the revenue it produced the 


first year, 1840, was 1,369,604 5 2 





Loss of revenue 
Equal to $4,642,410 72. 

Here is a reduction in rate of 86 per cent., 
causing a decline in the aggregate of 42 7-10 per 
cent. After a lapse of seven years there still 
remains a decline of revenue of £386,755 15s. 
O5d., equal to $1,871,897 83, or 16 1-5 per cent. 
‘Tne decline in net is much greater than in their 


1,021,159 4 113 


| gross revenue—and I take this occasion to state 


that the whole mail packet se: vice of Great Bri- 
tain, as well the home as the foreign, is charged 
to the admiralty, and not to the post office. In 
the publications of the day, this large item of 
mail expenditure is omitted. Consequently, an 
exaggerated net balance is exhibited in their 
post office statements. The net revenue of 1847 
was but £67,459 3s. 8d., after deducting the cost 
of their steam packet as well as viher mail 
transportation. J] am gratified in being able to 
state, that our own experiments furnish demon- 
strations in favor of low postage of a decidedly 
more encouraging character in respect to reve- 
nue. Prior to 1845 letter postage in the United 
States stood at various rates, averaging on the 
respective amounts they yielded 145 cents the 
single letter. The revenue they produced—I 
speak of letter postage revenue only—the last 
year of their operation, 1845, was $¢ 3,660,181 38 
Postage was reduced in our present 


five and ten cent rates; the first 
year’s revenue of which, 1846, was 2,881,697 74 





Loss in revenue $773,453 64 


Being a reduction of 21 1-5 per cent. 











Now, the reduction in rate that produced this 
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decline was 564 per cent., the present five and 
ten cent rates being averaged at 64 cents per let- 
ler, according to a calculation (made on rather 
imperfect data to be sure) of the several amounts 
yielded by those rates respectively. The de- 
cline in revenue here is less, in proportion to the 
reduction of the rate, than it is in England, by 
some 6 or 8 per cent. The next year’s revenue, 
1847, realized an advance upon that of 1846 of 
10 3.5 per cent. ; 5. per cent. represents the gene- 
ral progressive growth of the department, as it 
does the ratio of increase in the population of 
the United States; and there was, consequently, 
a recovery from the first year’s fall of revenue 
to the extent of 53 per cent. But this ceased 
with the second year; for the increase of the re- 
venue of 18418 over thatof 1847, is but in the 
ratio of the general increase of the department 
—about 5 percent. Itis still $309,877 28 less 
than the revenue of 1845. The foregoing state- 
ment is of letter postage exclusively. 


We have seen that 564 per cent. of reduction 
of the postage rate canses a decline of 21 1-5 per 
cent. in the revenue. <A uniform 5 cent rate is 
21 per cent. less than the present rates, averaged 
at 64-cents. The reduction in the revenue that 
21 per cent. reduction in rate would produce 
would he, according to the foregoing propor- 
tions¢ 7 9-10 per cent. ; and this proportion de- 
ducted from last year’s revenue would leave 
$3,085,630 08. This is $435,630 08 more reve- 
nue for the next vear than the preceding table 
calls for, and shows that the rate is higher than 
what the principles of low pustage here assumed 
require. If Congress appropriates for postage on 
free matter only, or merely abolishes the frank- 
ing privilege, the rate could be put at 5 cents 
uniform postage ; but this would still involve a 
lax upon the letter-postage payer to meet the 
surplus expense of conveying newspapers and 
of the unproductive routes. 

A uniform 3 cent rate is 52% per cent. less 
than our present rates, and that per centage, ac- 
cording to the scale of reduction exhibited by 
the operations of 1845-'46. will cause a decline 
of revenue of 19 4-5 per ceat. 


$3,350,304 10 


The revenue of last year 
663.360 21 


Reduced 19 4-5 per cent. 





$2,636,913 89 


Two millions six hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars 1s the amount desired. This demonstrates 
that a three cent uniform rate is. sufficient, and 
barely sufficient, to raise an adequate amount of 
letter-postage revenue, provided it is relieved of 
all charges and burdens beyond that of the cost 
of transport of letters, including their delivery 
and other incidents. 


As to a 2 cent rate, it is apparent, according to 
the tests of all our experience, that it would not 
yield the desired amount of revenue. Twocents 
is a trifle less than the English penny, according 
to the legal standard of the relative value of Bri- 
tish and American coin. And, in view of their 
advantages, especially in their high rates of for- 
eign and transit postages, which average, proba- 
bly, 20 cents per letter, and amounted, in 1847, 
to $3,023 976, we achieve a much more arduous 
undertaking, if successful, with the 3 cent rate, 
than was accomplished by the British experiment. 
Considering the vastness of our territory and the 
magnitude of our system of mails, and the still 
greater extent to which it must be carried, 3 
cents here will be a far cheaper rate in compari- 
son tu service performed, than 1 penny in Eng- 
land. 

There is one point not touched on in the fore- 
going calculations—the pussibility that the pre- 
sent commissions to. postmasters, when cast on 
the reduced amount of revenue, may not give 
sufficient compensation. But in respect to that, 
we can do as before—wait and see. There will 
probably be a recovery on the second year from 
the fall of revenue of the first ycar, giving a 
proportion of increase beyond that of the regular 
growth of the department. And this may then 
afford the means ol enlarging the commissions if 
it shall be found necessary. 


The same policy commends a uniform rate for 
newspapers, which ] would put at our lowest de- 
nomination of coin—one cent the single newspa- 
per, not to exceed two ounces in weight, where 
regularly issuedto subscribers. Transient news- 
papers and pamphlets I would charge with the 
letter rate, if reduced to three cents, with this 
restriction in all cases, that the weight of the 
newspaper be limited to two ounces and the 


Leaves a letter- postage revenue of 
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pamphlet to three ounces, with power to th® 
Fostmaster General to classify small periodica! 
pamphlets issued to subscribers with newspapers. 


Our sea postage rates are confused and multi- 
farious. There isa 6 cents postage on private 
ship letters if delivered at the port, and 2 cents 
in addition to inland, if addressed elsewhere. 
There is a 10 cents packet rate for the West In- 
dia Islands, or islands in the Gulf of Mexico, and 
a specific rate of 12! cents for letters to and from 
Havana; and then there is a 20 cents rate to 
Chagres, 30 cents to Panama, and 40 cents to 
Astoria or other places on the Pacific within the 
territory of the United States ; and finally, there 
is the 24 cents packet rate to the European ports. 
And the matter is made more complex by sub- 
jecting some of these rates to the additional 
charge of inland postage, and relieving others 
from it. Let all sea-going letters pay one uni- 
form rate; the same whether conveyed by pri- 
vate ship or Government packet, whether from 
or to the port or an interior post office. It is im- 
portant that the power should be possessed by the 
Executive of arranging with foreign countries 
uniform transit rates of postage, with the privi- 
lege of pre-paying. Whilst it would promote 
convenience to have international arrangements 
that would allow of optional payment in either 
country, on the direct correspondence between 
them, still that is not indispensable. But in res- 
pect to correspondence between two countries 
that must be conveyed across the territory of a 
third nation, there must be an international ar- 
rangement between that third country and one 
of the others, to enable the letter to reach ils 
Gestination, unless the party has an agent in the 
intermediate country to pay at least the transit | 
postage. 

The superaddition of rates should be avoided. 
Let the ship postage pay from its departure and 
to its destination wherever it may be in the Uni- 
ted States. 1t1tsso much more satisfactory to 
the parties to know familiarly, in a stated amount, 
what the whole charge is; and the simplification | 
of the accounts is alone a sufficient reason. 





If Government retains the prerogative of ex- 
clusive mail conveyance, it must provide for the 
transportation of unpaid as well as pre-paid mat- 
ter. But it is wise to induce the pre-payment of 
postage. It better adjusts the expenditure be- | 
tween the parties ; it simplifies the accounts, and | 
lessens the labor of postmasters, Therefore, a | 
postage of twice the amount of the prepaid rate | 


should be imposed on the letters of those who, | 
instead of paying it themselves, put the Govern- | 
ment to the trouble of collecting it of the other | 
party. ‘This might be modified somewhat, the | 
beiler to adapt it to our coin. On newspapers, | 
itis preferable to have the postage paid at the, 
office of delivery, for the support of which, ina 
vast number of cases, the commission on news- 
paper postage is indispensable. 


Newspapers.—The practice of the English post 
Office iurnishes no regulation suitable for this 
country, as to the mode of mailing newspapers 
and accounting for their postage. There Gov- 
ernment receives its remuneration for conveying 
newspapers in the mail, in a stamp duty of one 
penny on each newspaper; and as every news- 
paper published pays the stamp, it is immaterial 
what number of them is placed in the mails. 
Foreign newspapers are subject to specific post- 
age rates, varying from 4d. to 4d., but these are 
mailed as letters. They impose also a specitic 
pustage of ld. on newspapers handed into an of- 
fice to. be delivered irom the same; but this 
amounts to what it was intended for—a prohibi- 
tion, to prevent publishers trom using the penny 
post as their carriers. In France, newspaper 
postage is 4 centimes (four-fiths of a cent) on a 
sheet of small dimensions, and it must be pre- 
paid. In Germany, it is one-quarter of the let- 
ter rates for the distance, according to weight. 


Transient newspapers should be mailed and 
forwarded as letiers. As to those regularly is- 
sued trough the mails to subseribers, a plan 
should be devised that will enaodle an account of 
them to be kept and checked, but which will 
not subject them to be overhauled singly for the 
purpose of making outeach despatch of the mail. 
‘The practice of calling on publishers for a list 
of the number of papers sent by them to each 
post office, has become obsolete, from their ne. 
glect and refusal to furnish it. 1 beg leave to 
suggest the following regulations: Every post- 
master, where a newspaper is published, should, 


| with ashare of the profit on extra work, and 


used, which, however, is aflerwards modified 
_ according to circumstances, so as to be sufficient 


papers sent from it, made at least once, though 
at the hazard of losing despatch by the outgoing 
mails of the day on which this mailing is done, 
for the purpose of taking a full list of the news. 
papers sent, giving the names of the post offices, 
alphabetically arranged, and the number of news- 
papers sent to each, with the frequency of their 
issues, whether weekly, semi-weekly, tri-weekly, 
or six times a week. As the result of this, a 
voucher of newspapers sent should be transmit- 
ted to the Auditor of the department, soon after 
the expiration of the first month of each quarter. 
Every office in the United States should, imme- 
diately after the expiration of the first month of 
each quarter, send a voucher of newspapers re- 
ceived, showing the number of newspapers re- 
ceived thereat, and the post office from which re- 
ceived, alphabetically arranged, with an addition- 
al statement exhibiting what number are deliver- 
ed free, and what are refused to be taken out, 
giving the names of those refusing, and the 
names and offices of those receiving fiee. Asrthe 
postage is to be taken at the commencement for 
the entire quarter, these reports will enable a 
complete account to be kept upon returns from 
the sending and receiving postmaster, checking 
upon each other, of the whole newspaper pos- 
tage for the quarter. The additional statement 
will enable credit to be given the receiving post- 
master for the number of free and refused news- 
papers. By this means, the overhauling of the 
newspapers before each depirture of the mail 
will be avoided, except on one Cay in each quar- 
ter. Carefully prepared blanks should be provi- 
ded for the above returns; and blank notices, to 
be filled up and sent in by each postmaster, that 
he has no newspaper return of either kind to 
make, whenever thatis the case. Ina newspa.- 
per postage journal or journals in the Auditor’s 
office, or in the dead-jetter bureau, newspaper 
returns could be duly collated and ready for com- 
parison on the coming in of the postmaster’s 
monthly voucher or quarterly return. And with 
said quarterly return should be sent an additional 
voucher of newspapers sent; also, of newspa-_ 
pers received, where newspapers have been sent 
or received during the quarter, in addition to 
those already reported. 

Mail Contracts.—\in France and Germany they 
are made at fixed prices: being in France, a 
certain allowance for each horse and each driver 
for each six miles of travel; and in Germany 
an allowance per mile for the ordinary service, 


a nominal allowance for each horse kept and 


to pay expenses and give a proper rate of in- 
terest on capital and gratuities to postillions that | 
are very specially provided for in their arrange- | 
ments, even to the item of ‘* bee money.” Con- 
tracts are given, with sureties for faithful per- 
formance, and for acertain term of years, vary- 
ing from four to six. On the Continent, pas- 
sengers are conveyed by the Post Departments. 
Not so in Great Britain; that is there exclu- 
sively the business of the mail contractors. On 
the principal routes, the department obtains the 
coaches of one set of contractors, the coach- 
builders ; and the service of horsing the coaches 
and conveying the mails in them of another, 
culled the mail contractors, with privilege to 
them to convey a Jimited number of passengers 
at their own profit. Contracts in Great Britain 
are let on full competition, and fora term of 
years, but do not expire at the time set, unless 
the department or the contractor gives three 
months previous notice. Nor does it cease at 
any subsequent time, but upon such notice, ex- 
cept in case of the death of the contractor, or 
iis annulment by the Postmaster. General for 
default, disobedience of orders, or insolvency, 
which can be ordered at any time for those 
causes. The highest contract price for building 
and keeping coaches in repair was, in 1847, 
13-16d per single mile; the lowest 43-64d. per sin- 
gle mile. This would amount, at the maximum, 
to $16 84 per wile per annum, daily service, and 
atthe minimum, to $9 89 per mise per annum 
daily service. ‘The contract prices for horsing 
anu conyeying the mails varied from 0 to Gd. per 
single mile. Competition for the business of 
transporting travel has reduced the average 
price of coach service below that of their horse 
or cart posts, and much below what simular 
transportation costs on the Continent; but theo 
in France aud Germany the department de- 











in the course of the first month of each quarter, 
have a special and minute mailing of ali news- 


rives revenues on such routes from passenger 


39 


tracts are of the same general character with 
ours. The duties of the contractors and the 
powers of the Postmaster™General are stated 
with much more particularity. For instance, it 
is stipulated that one team of horses shall not 
be driven so far as to become necessary to water 
them, and that a coachman shall not be con- 
fined to a single stage, but shall drive as great 
an extent of the road as the Postmaster Gene- 
ral shall prescribe. The power of ordering the 
dismissal of adriver, which is reserved in our 
contracts, is extended in theirs to the horses and 
every part of the establishment. They reserve 
to the Postmaster General the power of sub- 
stituting another contractor for cause, without 
annulling the contract, of charging expenses in- 
curred in procuring substitute service, and of 
forfeiting the pay accruing since the last pay 
day, where a contractor has been in default and 
dismissed. The contracts for the rural posts, and 
other infetior service, are made by the surveyor 
of the district and in his name, acting in behalf 
of the Postmaster General. A right of appeal 
is given to the Postmaster General from the de- 
cisions of the surveyor against the contractor, 
under the reserved powers in the contract. [do 
not see that the power to make deductions in the 
nature of a fine for delays and fatlure, as is done 
in our contracts, is given in the Enzlish mail 
contracts. It is specially reserved in the Ger- 
man contracts, aud the fines are appropriated to 
the post poor fund. In France the punishment 
is to place the driver who falls behind his time, 
at the foot of the roll, which is kept of all dri- 
vers, with a view to their promotion; and if the 
fault continues, reduce him to a route yielding 
an inferior compensation. 

It would be an improvement to have the con- 
tracts, instead of terminating all at one time in 
each section, to end on different years, so that 
an entire service of one quarter of the Union 
may not be left to the hazards incident to a new 
set of contractors. 

City Posts An immense post office business is 
done in London and Paris in transporting letters 
from one part of tne city to another. Four hundred 
and fifty letter carriers are employed in Paris, 
and as my memoranda show, thirteen hundred 
and sixty-seven in London, (at a pay from 15s. 
to 30s. sterling per week,) besi’es superinten- 
dents, surveyors, inspectors, clerks, sorters, sub- 
sorters, and messengers, connected with the 
same branch of service. It is estimated that the 
number of letters in circulation in the delivery 
of London, exclusive of those of the general 
post, was, in 1847, over thirty-three millions. 
lt is a great mistake which some have fallen in- 
to, that this service is done without charge to 
the citizen. He pays-as much postage fora let- 
ter conveyed from one street to the next in Lon- 
don as from Land’s End to the Orkneys, viz: 
one penny. In Paris the city postage was, in 
1847, three sous. Letters are delivered ten 
tumes a day in London, and from six to two in 
its environs, extending twelve miles from the 
General Post office. In Paris the deliveries are 
madé seven times a day. A complicated and 
exteusive organization is devoted Lo this business, 
embracing sub-olfices, receiving-houses, and ac- 
celerators. From ita large revenue is derived, 
and it is further used to collect letters for the 
general post, and to deliver the letters which 
have come through the mails without any addi- 
tional charge. ‘ihe city post business in the 
United States is performed chiefly by private 
enterprise. Atthe rate of three or four cents 
which the law imposes, or at the English rate of 
ld., (two cenis,) individuals can underbid the 
Government for this business, and there 1s po 
legal prohibition. ‘To compeie with them suc- 
cessiuliy, nol only must the cily postage be re- 
duced, but the department muot get up like ar- 
rangements to those of London and Paris. 
The plan you have in contemplation, of re-or- 
ganizing the carrier service with sub-offices 
and receiving-houses, accomplishes all purposes 
so far as public accommodauon is concerned, at 
a cost to the citizen of one cent the JeUer, which 
is two-thirds jess than in Paris, one-bail jess 
than in London, and from one-half to two-thirds 
or three-fourths less than our present Ciiy rate. 
‘The objection 1s, that it sacrifices revenue from 

city pust letiers, butall that we have bitherto 
oblamed bas been insufficient to meet the cost of 
their conveyance. It will notefiect a tree de- 
livery of general post letters. But that is ap 
exira accommodation repuered alter the letter 
has periorwed ils regular circulation through the 





fare as well as postage. ‘The English mail con- 


mails ; and belcre it is extended, eller exclue 
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sively to the citizen who Jives within easy ac- 
cess to the office, or to all whether far or near ; 
our first eflorts, it appears to me, should be de- 
voted to the more needed and more equal re- 
form of reducing postage, on matter within the 
nail, to its minimum. 

The Franking Privilege is abolished in Great 
Britain, but members of Parliament are entitled 
to receive, free of change, petilions addressed to 
either House, provided they are sent without co- 
vers, or in covers upen at the sides, and do not 





exceed the weight of thirty-two ounces. Ad- 


7. A division of post offices into at least two 
classes—those that account to the General Post 
Office, and those that do not. In France and 
Germany ove office alone for a district receives 
the accounts of all the offices of that district, and 
renders those accounts with its own to the gen- 
eral office. In Great Britain it is only those that 
are subordinate in other respects that render 
their accounts to another office instead of the 
general office ; and this is the division into prin- 
cipal and sub-offices that the growth of our de- 
partment will compel us eventually to adopt. 


dresses to the Queen likewise go free of postage. | If, with this division of the post offices, a simi 
In France the Franking privilege is extended by | lar one should be made as to the routes, arran- 
order of the Minister of Finance to certain public | ging the inferior ones in'o a subordinate class, 
officers for their official correspondence only. Into be attended to under specific instructions by 
the German States the King and Royal family and | certain postmasters or Jocal agents designated 


Postmaster General enjoy the franking privilege. 
Government officers possess it for their official 
correspondence, and the Postmaster General 
is authorized to extend it to societies for the 


promotion of science and arts and benevolent ob- | 


jects; bul their correspondence must pass un- 
sealed. 
* * # * * 

Money Order Office. —On the Continent, special 
provisions are made for the conveyance of mo- 
ney through the mails—the department insuring 
it. The French charges amount to an average 
of five per cent. on the deposit of coin and an 
order payable at any of the offices in France will 
be given for such deposit at a charge of five per 


cent., with a stamp tax if the order is over ten | salary the same. 


frances, equal to seven cents. 





| 


i 


| 


for the purpose, both in contracting for the ser- 
vice and in supervising it, great relief would be 
afforded to the auditing branch and to the con- 
tract office. 

8.. The most general mode for paying post- 
master’s funds or balances is by remittances 
through the mail—a mode which I consider in- 
ferior to ours. 

Having stated what arrangements are common 
to the several European systems, | will now re- 
fer to such as are peculiar to each. 

In London they have no postmaster. 


They 


| Substitute for that officer a superimtending presi- 


dent of inland and foreign mails, salary £700, 
and @ superintending president of disirict posts, 
Everything coming and going 


In Germany, the | thiough the mails fails under the charge of the 


like facilities are furnished by the mails, either | former, and whatever mail matter originates 


for forwarding the money in specie or by an or- 
der, ata complex scale of charges founded on 
their postage rates—gold and dralts being placed 
at half the charge of silver. In England, orders 


: 


and is delivered within the populous circuit of 
the Londen delivery, extending 12 miles in each 
direction from the office at St. Martin’s le 
Grand, 1s under that of the latter; the one ac- 


are not given for a larger amount {han £5, and | counting with every mail,and the other every 


the charge is 3d. for orders of £2 and less, and 
6d for orders over. This facility for transmit- 


vay lo the accountant general. 1 witnessed the 
making up and the despatch of the evening mail- 


ting small sums is used in Great Britain to an| The operation was superintended by two presi- 


enormous extent, the transactions amounting, In 
1847, to £14.115,153 19s. Od. sterling. 1 was 
told that, in 1837, it occupied the time of but 
three clerks, and now nearly three hundred 
Officers and clerks are employed at the prin- 
cipal office ia Aldersgate street, and it has a 
branch in every considerable pust office in the 
kingdom. 1 brought with me a complete and 
voluminous set of all the forms and blanks, but 
believing it unsafe to connect such operations 
with our present defective mode of mailing, for- 
warding, and accounting, I have deemed it pre- 
mature even to enter upon the discussion whether 
it would be expedient and proper to establish 
such ap institulion iu conneciion with the Post 
Office Department. 

Miscellaneous Maiters.—| find the following fea- 
tures cou.mon to the mail establishments of Great 
Britain and the Continent : 

1. A fiscal officer, not subordinate to the head 
of the department, to act as treasurer, and to 
check upon the accounts of the Postmaster Gen- 
eral. In England, 1 saw that the accounts kept 
in detail were in the charge of an officer appoiu- 
ted by the Postmaster General, called the Ac- 
countant General. The fiscal oflicer first re- 
ferred to, who is commissioned by the Lords of 
the ‘I'reasury, is styled the Receiver General. 


2. Guards to accompany the mails, furvished | 
‘Two hundred and sixty thousand letters and 


by the department with fire-arms, livery, and a 
chronometer, to be returned when their service 
ceases. ‘The wages are halfa guinea a week, in 
England, with permission to solicit fees from 
passengers. On the ratways they receive £70 
a year, advanced to £100 ov the third year of 
service, to £115 on the tenth, and £130 on the 
fifteenth. 

3. Registration of letters for an extra charge, 
on the Continent called recommended leiters. In 
case of their Joss, no indemnification is made by 
the English post office, but there is by some of 
the Ge: man post establishments, to the extent of 
twenty thalers in each case. 

4. ‘he delivery of letters by letter-carriers, 
and their prompt return to the dead Jetter oftice 
when the party aduiessed cannot be found, ex. 
cept those marked *‘* poste restante,” or * to be 
kept till called for.” 

5. The limitation of letters by weight. In 
England the s:ngle letier cannot exceed half an 
ounce ; in Fravce one-fourth of an ounce; in 


' dents. 





tying. up, the wrapping, ond the bagging. 











duty, but there were, apparently, about 500 in 
the rooms. ‘They had a powerful coadjutor in a 
sieam engine, thal perlormed the labor of con- 
veying the messengers with their mail bags be- 
tween the first and second stories, and transpor- 
ling packages between the district post and mai- 
ting offices, occupying the opposite wings of the 
building. At 6 o’cluck p. m., the windows were 
closed against all letters and newspapers, except 
those accompanied by the late fee ld. and 3d. ull 
7 p- m.,and 6d. til half-past 7. From the ele- 
ated desks of the presidents, 1 saw the stampicg, 
the obliterating of the postage stamps, the sur 
ting of the Jeiters to the route desks, the coun- 
ling up of the amount of the prepaid by the mai- 
ling clerks, as a check against the returns of the 
receivers, the post-billing of the unpaid, the 


great numbers, and the activily of ithe scene, 
made it ove apparently of indescribable cuntu- 


/sion ; yel each had his allotted part, and all cases 


of doubt and questions of discretion were brought 
lo the presidenis and prompliy answered; and 
sO picely was (this mulliarivuus and immense 
labor adjusted to the time sel, thatas the Jasi 
bug passed through the door the clock struck 
eight, and the luur immense rooms, so lLronged 
and busy, were at once deserted and siieut. 


hewspapeis was the probable number that lett 
the ollice on that ocasion. But veluore they did 
so, the accuunt of this vast amount of matter 
was prepared, checked, completed, aud ou ils 
way tu the accountant general, and the money, 


culiecied by the receivers and window cleiks, | 


accow panied by a verified statement, was paid 
over lo the receiving geveral. 

The uniform rate oi postage and the discrimi- 
pation in favur of pre-payment by a difference ol 
one half of the chaige, are peculiarities, as yel, 
of the British post office ; though, alter the first 
January beX\, a similar reform wail go into ope- 
ration in France. ‘Their present tweive raies of 
letter posiage, being two suus lor the first twen- 
\y-five miles, (Eugiish,) witb an advance of two 
svus jor each aduitioual prescribed distance, will 
then be superseded by the uuiform charge ol 
four sous; which, according to our legal stan- 
dard of values, is equal to 3 72-100 cents. 

Tbe German scaie of pustages, though some- 


Germany three-fourths of a loth— now changed, | what variant in the diflerent States, assimilates 
under a decree of the recent postal congress at gewerally to that of Prussia, which commences 


Dresden, to a loth, which is hait an ounce. 
6. The conveyance of money by mail under | 
special regulations. | 


/with a rate jor the first two miles, equal to about | ded 


| 


nine end a ball qiles English, of one silver 


greschen, equal lo two and a hall cents, increus- 


Theie was said to be 800 persous on! 





ing by. a groschen for each interval of from five 
to ten miles, German, with an intervening half 
rate. A reform in postages has been decreed by 
a recent postal congress at Dresden, fixing two 
rates in substitution of the foregoing; one of 
five kreutzers, (old German convention money,) 
about equal to five cents, for any distance not 
exceeding ninety-five miles, (Euglish,) and the 
other, ten kreutzers, or cents, for any distance 
over. 

The following are quite anomalous: in France, 
I was informed, the postmaster, instead of giving 
bonds with sureties, deposites with Government 
the required amount. He draws from it, while 
in office, a moderate interest, less than the com- 
mercial rate, and receives back the deposite on 
retiring from office, provided he has faithfully 
accounted for and paid over all dues to the Go- 
vernment. In Prussia, the General Post Office 
opens accounts with the postmasters only for the 
letters they receive and deliver. The amounts 
prepaid on letters sent are accounted for by the 
sending postmaster to the receiving and deliver~ 
ing postmaster, who is held liable therefor by 
the general office. Jn Austria, where the pos- 
ling of travellers is, as elsewhere on the Conti- 
nent, a part of the post office monopoly, the 
postmaster is prohibited from furnishing convey- 
ance, unless the purty exhibits a posting ticket 
from the State Chancery, giving permission to 
travel. 

But the greatest anomaly of the present day is 
the Thurn and Taxis posts. This constitutes the 
only general post office power of Germany. It 
is held as an hereditary fief, granted by the Em- 
peror Mathias to the Count de Taxis, 1616; re- 
established and confirmed after Bonaparte had 
abolished it, by the Congress of Vienna. Its 
central office is at Frankfort, with postmasters 
and officers in the different German towns, sepa- 
rate and independent of the local mail estab- 
lishments. It compels the railroads to carry 
its mails for nothing, as a part of the restitu- 
tion which it holds that modern improvements 
| should make for infringing upon its prescriptive 
rights, in furnishing a better mode for public 
ravel than existed two centuries ago. Its attri- 
butes are those of a private monopoly, and it is 





‘bhe) 


uianaged so as to make the largest possible in- 
/come for its effluent proprietor, the Prince of 
| Thurn and Taxis. 

| Organization of Foreign Post Departments.—In 
the chief steatuie of ils organiZation, and in its 
relative importance at home, the British post 
office widely differs from those on the Cuntinent. 
ln France and in the German States, the post of- 
fice is but a branch of the Treasury Department. 
The Director Generale at Paris, is a bureau of- 
ficer under the Minister of Finance. But in 
Great Britain, as in the U. States, the post office 
constitutes one of the great departments of the 
Executive Government. The Postmaster Gene- 
ral isa member of the Cabinet, holding a seat 
in the House of Peers. Thus, through its head, it 
is connected with the pvlitical power of the 
nation, and is directly subjecied, through the 
same channel, to the ufluences of the pupular 
will, so far as their form of government wall al- 
low. But to prevent it from being made a party 
engine, all interlerence with or participation 
even io the elections, on the part of any officer, 
| posimaster, or Other subordinate, is prohibited by 
law under severe penalues. All appointments, 
from the principal officers and postmuasters down 
lo the jetter-carriers and mail guards, are ordered 
by the Postmaster General; though, in respect 
to the principal officers aud postiwasters, the ap- 
pointment is made on the nomination of tne 
Lords of the Treasury. io France, the princi- 
pal appointu.ents of postmasters and other otfi- 
vers are made by the Minister of Finance, with 
the consent of the Council. The Director Gene- 
ral recommends in such cases, and makes the 
appointments himself of the inferior class of 
postmasiers aud subordinates, in the German 
States, appointments in the principal class are 
made by the King; 1n the interior by the Post- 
masier General. ln England, the tenure of 
office is ** during pleasure,” aud not for lile, as 
sume have erroueously supposed, or even ** du- 
ring good behavior.” Removals, however, 
are never ordered but for an assigned cause; 
and as to promotions, | find the following memo- 
randum made at the General Post office in Lon- 
don ;: 








‘* The clerks are promoted in rotation, provi- 
they are reported by the head of the 
uffice to which they belong, to be competent 
to take the higher situation, and provided their 
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official conduct is such as to warrant the promo: | of parties in the Senate, stands, Whigs 12, De- 
tion. The head of each office is selected on ac-| mocrats 7 :—in the House, Whigs 39, Democrats 


count of his ability and fitness, not by rotation. _ Ww d é iy +8 f 
The first clerk, however, is appointed, if quali- pad Fines i synopsis of the Message o 


fied." 

The entire business of the post office Depart-| . Synopsis of Message.—Afier briefly congratula- 
ment of Great Britain is done in the name of the | ting the legislature upon the health, peace, good 
postmaster general. The chief functionary for |order, liberty, and prosperity enjoyed by the 
the transaction of this business is the Secretary, State during the last year, the Governor proceeds 
whose salary is £2,000 a year. There isan As- to exhibit the condition of the treasury. The 
sistant Secretary at £800, and a Solicitor of tne | evenues of the year, (including a balance of 
Department now receiving the same salary as | $12,314 78 on hand at the beginning of the year) 
the Postmaster General, £2,500, but whose suc-| ave amounted to $128,167 073; and the dis- 
cessor is to receive but £1,500 per annum. The | Oursements to $117,701 &9. 
following are the bureau officers: Superinten-| The amount in the Treasury is $72,136 38, 
dent of Mail Coach office, salary £900 ; Receiver | 204 the immediate liabilities of the State, $63,- 
General, appointed by the Lords of the Treasury, | 738 81—leaving a balance of $3,397 97. 
£800 ; Accountant General, £600 ; President of The ordinary receipts are estimated to exceed 
the Money Order Office, £500 ; and Inspector of | the ordinary expenses by $2,000. 

Dead and Returned Letters, £400. There are | . rhe school fund amounts to $380,448 33 hav- 
central offices for Scotland and Ireland, respec- | ng increased $9,705 38 in the year. 

tively, at Edinburgh and Dublin, subordinate to| | The Governor very properly calls the atten- 
that at London, and on a smaller scale. Trans-| tion of the legislature to the question whether 
actions with the Chancellor of the Exchequer the surplus funds of the State should not be in- 
and Secretary for Foreign Affairs, in respect to vested for the purenase of the Canal and Rail- 
postal arrangements with other countries, and road. This is a question of great importance, 
matters of appointments, belong to the files of and may well require immediate and careful con- 
the Secretary to the Postmasier General, and | Sideration. 

those of his private Secretary. The former isa| ‘4 more equal system of taxation is recom- 








post now filled by, and created for, ] believe, the mended. 
celebrated Rowland Hill. The salaries of the 


part of the year, suggests that perhaps some 
means might be devised whereby.the whole of 
the State tax from the respective counties, might 
be brought into the treasury within the year, and 
at less expense. The cost of bringing money 
into the treasury under the present system, is 
eleven per cent. upon the amount collected, and 
he thinks some plan might be devised by which 
the amount of taxes may be apportioned to the 
the respective counties, and each required to 
levy, collect, and pay into the treasury ils appro- 
priate amount se vi-annually, te meet the inte- 
rest upon the public debt. 

The amountof relief notes now in circulation, 
is, according to the report, $702 664, and the 
Treasurer is inclined to believe that public opin- 
ion requires their immediate wihidrawal as a cir- 
culating medium. If they were withdrawn, the 
law inflicting a penalty for every attempt to cir- 
culate a note of less denomination than five dol- 
lars, should be strictly observed. If the means 
in the treasury are not sufficent to warrant theic 
immediate redemption, he recommends that a 
loan be authorized for that purpose, atan in- 
terest of six per cent., free from taxation, and 
re-imbursable in two or three years. 

The only bank that has avatied itself of the 
provisions of the act of the 11th of April, 1348, 
authorizing the issue of State stocks bearing an 
interest of six per cent. per annum, on condition 


The condition and management of the Prison, | of its redeeming its relief issue, is, the Bank of 
clerks range from £380 to £500 per annum As and the appointment and labors of the Moral In- | the Northern Liberties. 


That institution on 


to the salaries of postmasiers—the highest in | Structor are highly commended. Some altera~)the 18th May last, presented to the Auditor 
England (Liverpool) 1s £1,000, ($4,840,) and the | "ons are recommended in the heating apparatus. | General, the sum of $40 OUU of the notes issued 





lowest is £30, ($145 20) a year. Receiving post- 


The fact that so smalla part of the children by it under the act ot May, 1841, and received 


masters get £3, some instances £5, and in one | Of the State attend the public schools adverted | therefor, certificates of State stock. 


case as high as £15. In France aud Germany |‘, a8 a subject of regret. A system of free 


| 


The receipts for the last fiscal year from the 


the higher grades of salaries range much lower | schools throughout the State is regarded as desi- | public improvements, amounted to $1,550,555 03. 


than in England, butl am unable to give them | fable. ’ , 
with precision. The establishment of a normal school is again 


Note.— For History of the Post Office, which | recomended, though with much hesitation. Ii 


forms part of this report, see page 28 of ** Register.” | good will result, and a public sentiment be in 


The sum expended for repairs and motive power 
during the same period, amounted to $1,008,429 
78—leaving a balance of $542,125 26 derived 


the present school laws be fully executed much | from the improvements. 


The report recommends the passage of the 


Conclusion.—We have 16,159 post , offices, | time created, which will call for and justify | revenue bills submitted to the last Legislature, 


whilst those of France in 1847 were 3,582, and | other measures. The report of the State Super- 
of Great Britain, including 3,009 receiving hou- | intendent will show even now a great improve- 


ses, 4.785. We have 162,203 miles of post roads, | ment in the operation of our sysiem. The dis: | 





and 41,012,579 miles of annual transportation of | tribution annually of a larger amount of revenue 
the mail inland. What the extent of the trans-| of the school fund is recommended ; and also a 
portation is in France or Great Britain, there are | |aw authorizing the townships to raise more mo- 
no statistics at hand to show—much less than | ney for school purposes. 

ours undoubtedly. But the circulation in the 
French mails was about 115 millions of letters | cess are spoken of in the highest terms. 

iv 1847, and in the British about 300 millious,; An increase of the compensation of the Judges 
whilst ours was less than 60 millions; whereas | of the Court of Appeals is urged. 

our population is but about 43 per cent. Jessthan| The immediate appointment of a committee, 
that of France, and 26 less than that of Great) in accordance with the request of the Canal and 
Britain. This shows that we make a greater | Railroad Companies, to investigate the serious 
provision of mails per capite, Uul that they are | charges brought against them is reconimended. 
less used by the public in proportion to the pop- ‘ 
ulation than in England or France. The greater| PENNS¥LVANtA.—Synopsis of the annual re- 
equality of our service in favor of the dispersed | portof the State Treasurer, which was laid be- 
and remote population, and the greater absorption | fore the Senate on Monday last :— 


in the French and English mails of the city and | The balance in the Treasury on the 30th day of 
town letters going from street to street with lit-| November, 1847, was $680,890 381 
tie comparative joss of accommodation on our! The receipts at the Treasury du- 
part, are more than sufficient to account for the ring the fiscal year ending on 
small difference in favor of France, whuse Paris) the 30th Nov., 1848, amounted 
letters alone number — millions annually. Not! {9 

so with Great Britain. For the difference in her 
favor we must look to other causes; avd we find | Total amount of revenue for 1848 $4,512,667 07 
them in the higher rates of our postage and the! The payments from the treasury 


defective machwery of our system; both of| jor the same lime amounted to $3,935,876 63 
which interpose checks to an universal resort to | 
the mails. A change in the mode of business at | Balance 
the offices that will give more regularity to the | : 
mails, more certainty to the accounts, and more | Leaving a balance in the Treasury on the 30th 
exactness toall the details of the service, and fa Hovemben, 1848, of $577,290 39. To this 
the liberalizing of the system by reducing the | balance the Treasurer has added the estimated 
sacar enter, Cee rainas ierent $ | Sn Ueaee Ineheatics nono eniaae 
arger use of the post office by the people, and |‘ - ’ — 
— in a vast lasprisvdiines lo all tue bushibes fren hoe may beget he oo oo te $3. 
and social interests of the country. on es tor tne s period amounting to $u,- 
emai, wih the high eet your aed BI we ane bas, ie 
5. ¢ UO ’ ’ ’ , ; 
First Ass*t Postmaster General, | 2% 4perease over the present balance of $323,800. 
Hon. Cave Jounson, Postmaster Genérat. | From this exhibit,” the Treasurer remarks, 
4 |** it will be seen that the revenue to be derived 
|under existing laws, if properly applied, will 
proeer the State to meet all its liabilities, and 


~~ 
Che States. | promptly pay the interest upon the public debt 


'as H falls due.” 
New Jersey.—The Legislature of this State The total amount of the abatement of five per 
was conve.ed at Trenton, on the 9th inst., Eph- | comt., allawed under the.sct of April, 1844, : to 


| | , 
t Maes “ya /such counties as should pay into the treasury 
rele il ig aad ee ee ee eras ph of |within a certain period, their quota of tax, is 
? e. Wis lespley, OL MAOFTIS, | $41,522 11. lo reference to this system, the 


Speaker of the House. The other officers of the | Peeasurer whilst admitting that it aids much in 
two Houses were then duly chosen. The state | bringing funds into the treasury, during the fore 





3 831,776 22 











$577,290 39 


ent servant, 














“ 





The Lunatic Asylum, its management and suc- | 








by the late Secfetary of the Commonwealth, the 
Auditor General, and the late State Treasurer, 
and also a slightalleration in the present reve- 


ane laws, so thal the tax imposed upon debts due 


from solvent debtors, may be levied fur State 
purposes only. 

The Treasurer concludes by expressing his 
confident opinion that the State debt can be paid 
within twenty-five or thirty years, if the proper 
Leyislation is had on the subject, and that with- 
out increasing the burthens of taxation now res- 
ting upon the people. 


Maryiann.— Official. 





Taylor. Cass. V. B. 
Alleghany 1579 1620 3 
| Anne Arundel 1495 1334 5 
| Annapolis 198 152 
Baltimore city 10474 10995 72 
Baltimore county 2527 2669 7 
Carroll 1763 1672 7 
Ceeil 1504 1444 4 
Caroline 492 580 
Charles 769 398 
Caivert 431 335 
Du rchester 1367 820 
Frederick 3158 2933 20 
Harford 1521 1253 3 
Keut 645 447 3 
Montgomery 1057 771 1 
Prince Georges 1051 723 1 
Queen Anne 725 612 
Sumerset 1413 1005 1 
St. Mary’s 738 422 
Talbot 706 719 1 
Washington 2683 2434 1 
Worcester 1531 1130 
37,702 34,528 125 


Taylor’s majority 3,174 


On10.—On the 8th inst., the House Commtitee 
on Elections reported in favor of Mr. Rockwell 
(Whig), entitting him to the seat now occupied 
by the Democratic member from Portage. 

The Committee also reported in favor of the 


is occupied by a Whig. The latter matter has 
been recommitted to the Committee, on ace unt 
of some informality. 

The Senate and House assembled in joint Con- 
vention to open and count the votes for Governor. 
The Convention was occupied during the alter- 
noon in hearing the Speaker open and announce 
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and before declaring the final result, the speaker 
appointed a Committee to examine the abstracts 
and alleged erfors. The Convention then took 
a recess until to-morrow morning at nine o’clock, 
when they again re-assembled and Mr. White- 
man, from the committee appointed yesterday to 
assist in counting the votes for Governor attemp- 
ted to read a report, signed by six Democratic 
members of the committee. 

The report rejected the vote of Lorain County 
on the ground of informality in sending the re- 
turns to the Capital—the seal of the County not 
being attached as required by law, and declared 
Col. Weller (Dem.), elected by 280 majority. 

The Speaker decided the report out of order. 
He said the committee was only appointed to as- 
sist in counting the votes, and therefore had no 
right or power to make any report whatever. 

Great confusion prevailed in the Convention 
for nearly an liour—the Speaker and Whig mem-~- 
bers calling to order. 

Mr. Whiteman declared his determination to 
‘be heard and have the report read, at all hazards. 
Threats of force were exchanged by both par- 
ties. 

Finally, the Speaker, finding it impossible to 
restore order, agreed to permit the reading of 
the report, conditionally, that it be followed by 
resolutions for the appointment of a joint Com- 
mittee to make a further examination into the 
matter, 

Mr. Whiteman made a speech, sustaining the 
report. 

The Speaker then arose and declared Seabury 
Ford elected Governor of Ohio. 

While thus engaged, Messrs. Archbold, White- 
man and others, attempted to interrupt the Spea- 
ker with furious gestures, words and oaths, de- 
claring that he had violated his oath of office. 

The Convention broke up amidst the most in- 
tense excitement, 

The House was called to order, but immediate- 
ly after took a recess. 

‘The Senators repaired to the Senate Chamber, 
and soon after adjourned. 

lu the evening, the House proposition to ap- 
point a joint committee to examine the Gover- 
nor’s vole, was laid on the table by a vote of 32 
to 36. 

‘The Speaker re-announced the election of Mr. 
Ford, as Governor. 

We wppend the message of Governor Bebb, 
viz: 

Messace.—An eventful year in the history of 
nations has justdrawn toaclose. It has sum- 
moned you as it passed to the discharge, once 
more, of your annual constitutional duties and 
obligations, under auspices inspiring every true 
American heart with renewed patriotism, and 
profound adoration and gratitude to Almighty 
God, our npational deliverer, and beneficent 
benefactor. Amidst the fearful and sublime 
uprisings of the people of Europe, and the 
cousequent downfall of dynasties, thrones and 
dominions, the model Republic, so long and so 
much scoffed at by the advocates of monarchy, 
stands serene and unshaken. Peace smiles again 
on all her extended borders, and law, abundance, 
freedom and contentment reign within. Ques- 
tious of foreign and domestic policy, of constitu- 
tional power and obligation, of peace and war, 
of freedom and slavery, may at times, awaken, 
as they should, the dormant energies of her peo- 
ple, and the renovating powers of her constitu- 
tion. A great party and its measures, may en. 
counter the silent but potent condemnation of the 
ballot box, The president of to-day, wielding, 
in wantonness, the power of twenty millions of 
people, may be weigued to-morrow in the balance 
and found waniing. Yet who does not perceive 
that the great American Republic, purified and 
strengthened by these awakenings, remains fast 
anchored in virtue, ‘ntelligence, habits, affections, 
and deliberately {ormed Judgment of her peopie 
of all parties ? 

The report of the several departments.of the 
State government, will be laid before you with- 
out delay ; and 1 shall therefore content. myself 
with the following synopsis of the receipts and 
disbursements of the fiscal year, ending on the 
15th day of November, 1848. 


Recetpts. 


General revenue from taxes, auction 
duues, and tureign insurance com- 
panies, &c. 


$1,155,502 17 
Tolls, rents, &c., from canals and 


roads, 853,971 81 
Taxes paid by Banks, Insurance and 
Bridge compa..ies, 45,933 87 











Principal of surplus revenue paid by 


counties, 215,355 21 
Interest paid by counties on surplus 
revenue, 79.014 68 


66,461 76 
51,273 37 


6,189 43 
494,698 54 
$2,968,400 85 


Canal lands sold, 

School and trust funds received, 

Claims collected by Attorney General, 
and other items, 

Balance in Treasury, 15th November, 
1847, 





Total, 





Expenditures. 


Bills drawn for appropriation and paid 
at the treasury 


$238,462 20 
Schoo! funds paid to counties and dis- 


tricts 292,622 00 
Interest paid on foreign and domestic 

debt 1,074,294 60 
Repairs of canals, roade and public 

works 472,341 61 
Three per cent. fund, and one per cent 

on surplus revenue paid to counties 57,347 22 
National Road bonds paid creditors, 

and other small items 2,126 78 
Amount paid on account of principal 

of State debt 404,754 56 





Total amount of payment dugng the 


year — 2,541,948 97 
Balance in the Treasury on. the 15th 
Nov., 1848 $426,451 88 


With the delivery of this message, and the 
inauguration of my successor, will terminate a 
trust, which, at the hands of the freemen of my 
native State, I accepted with gratitude, entered 
upon with diffidence, and have endeavored to dis- 
charge with fidelity. From this point of time 
a brief retrospect feature of the past two years, 
may not be out of place. The prominent mea. 
sures recommended to the general assembly have 
been. 

1. That our currency and revenue Jaws, de- 
liberately sanctioned by the people, should stand, 
with such indispensable amendments as expe- 
rience should indicate to be just and necessary. 

2. That our colleges, asylums and schools should 
continue to receive such consideration and sup- 
port, as their great importance demands. 


3. That our plighted faith should be main- 
tained inviolate. By upholding the laws which 
had been enacted to provide for the payment of 
not only the interest but the principal of our debt. 
By refraining from all further works of internal 
improvement, by the State, until the debt be 
paid. By offering to actual setilers such rea- 
sonable reduction in the price of our canal lands, 
as would biing about their sale and improve- 
ment. And by strict economy in the administra- 
tion in all the departments of the government. 


4. That the condition of the convicts in the Pe- 
nitenuiary, who wete toiling from early dawn un- 
ul dusk, without an bour toread by day, or a 
light to read at night, should be ameliorated ; and 
that, even in their fallen estate, the accents of 
kindness, the enlightenment of truth, the teachings 
morality, and the consolations of religion, shouid 
not be withheld. 

5. That the monopolies gradually fastening 
themselves upon the State, arid beginning to 
claim perpetual duration, embracing hundreds 
of able-bodied men, working at thirty-three 
cents per day, boarding, lodging, and workshops 
found, in competition with the mechanics of the 
State, ougat not be endured or tolerated, beyond 
what a fair construction of the contracts, made 
in accordance with jaw, demands. 


6. That the work on the new State House 
should be immediately, and earnestly, resumed ; 
and convict Jabor withdrawn from vocations in- 
Jurious to mechanical pursuits, and directed to 
this important object; taking care, in its gradual 
withdrawal, to work no injury to any just rigtts 
of contractors for prison Jabor. 

7. That those enactments very properly de- 
nominated, by universal consent, *“*the black 
laws of Ohio” are impolitic, unjust and inhuman, 
at war with the genius of our free institutions, 
and the spirit of the age in which we live; and 
that they ought to be immediately and unquali- 
fiedly repealed. 

This tast opmion was every where distinctly 
avowed during the canvass of 1846. The repeal 
bas been recommended, on every proper occa- 
sion since. And althoughthe General Assem- 
bly has, thus far, in the exercise of its constitu- 
tional powers and duties, mamtained a diflerent 
policy, yet ] cannot refram in this my Jast offi- 


a 


upon the statute books of the first State, organ- 
ized under the ordinance of 1787. 

It will remain a source of grateful remem- 
brance to me, in all future time, that every one 
of these recommendations, the last only excep- 
ted, have met the approbation and sanction of the 
Legislature. The currency and revenue laws 
have been upheld, and are fulfilling the just ex- 
pectations of their founders. Our colleges, asy- 
lums and schools, have been liberally sustained, 
and in return are pouring streams of benevolence 
and enlightennent into all the departments of 
social life. A reduction was made in the price 
of our canal Jands, in limited quantities, to ac- 
tual settlers, and the result is that since the 
law went into operation on the first day of 
March, 1847, more than ninety thousand acres 
have been sold for over one hundred and twenty 
thousand dollars. The public faith has been no- 
bly sustained. The sinking fund has been en- 
larged. Apda portion of the State debt paid. 
The Penitentiary has been lighted with gas, and 
furnished with more than seven thousand vol- 
umes of books for the use of the convicts. Many 
have been taught in the prison Sunday school to 
read ; and the cheering results of kindness, blen- 
ded with wholesome discipline, and of menial 
and moral training, are manifest in the reforma- 
tion of its inmates. A Jarge portion of those 
lately discharged are known to have entered 
upon a life of honest industry, alike honorable to 
themselves and useful to their country. Of two 
hundred and seventy whose sentences have ex- 
pired, or who have been pardoned within the 
last two years, only three have been returned to 
the prison. By the wise and opportune act of 
last winter, an eflectual check was given to the 
execution of new contracts for. Penitentiary la- 
bor, as well as to the renewal of the old ones. 
The work on the new State House has been ear- 
nestly resumed and vigorously prosecuted. More 
than seven thousand perches of stone have been 
laid. ‘lhe whole of the foundations bave been 
completed; and the walls raised to points of 
elevation varying from six to ten feet above the 
surface of the ground. ‘The dressing of stone is 
still progressing. More convicts trom expired 
controcts may be obtained next season. And by 
moderate appropriations each year. which are 
recommended, this edifice, so much needed for 
the accommodation of the Legislative and other 
departments of the government, as well as for 
the preservation of its archives, now so much 
expused to destruction, will, at comparatively 
swall cost, be brought to an early completion. 

ln obedience to the resolution of the twenty- 
fifth day of February Jast, 1 have made personal 
examination into the government, regulation, 
and aflairs of the Asylum for lunatics, for the 
blind, and for the deaf and dumb, the result 
whereof will be made the subject of a specia) 
communication. 

The Constitution of the State of Ohio was 
formed in Nosember, 1802, when there were 
but nine counties, and less than fifiy thousand 
inhabitants in the State. That Constitution de- 
ciares that a frequent occurrence to the funda- 
mental principles of civil government is abso- 
lutely necessary to preserve the blessings of li- 
berty. 11s one of those fundamental principles 
that governmental power emanates from the peo- 
ple. 1 therefore believe that all offices, legisia- 
live, judicial and executive, should be made 
elective directly by the people. 1 believe that 
biennial instead of annual sessions of the Gene- 
ral Assembly, would, at less expense, better 
subserve the interests of the State. 1 believe 
that there should be some constitutional limila- 
tion upon the power to incur State debts. And 
1 believe that our judicial sysiem is susceptible 
of very material improvement, 

For these prominent reasons, as well as that 
the Constitution may in other respects be accow- 
modated to the present condiiion of the Siate, 
and entertaining the utmost confidence that the 
whole subject is sale in the hands of the people, 
and there only, 1 beg Jeave to urge upon the 
Legislature that “ they shall recommend to .le 
electors al the next election for meu. bets to the 
General Assembly to vote for or against a con- 
vention,” that.this question may be brought be- 
fore the people in the only mode prescribed by 
ihe Constitution. 

While the nations of the Old World have been 
and are drenched in blood, the same has been 
signalized on this side of the Atlante by one of 
lbore peacetul revolutions so cheracteristic of 








cial act, respect(uily yet earestly to recom- 
mend, that these Jaws should no longer remain 


Americans and of American institutions. Some 
there may be who lovk upon this revolution only 
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as hurling one party from power and installing 
another, and as having no significancy beyond. 
A more careful survey of its nature, its causes 
and probable results, must present it to the re- 
flecting mind, disposed at all to look beyond the 
hollow triumphs of mere party, as an epoch in 
the history of our institutions vastly more signi- 
ficant and stupendous, Examined in this point 
of view, the observer can hardly fail to discover 
that it has done much to establish several impor- 
tant truths. 

1. That this Government not merely in theo- 
ry but in practical operation, is, and ought to be, 
a Republic and not an elective Monarchy; That 
the Legislative and war powers are and of right 
ought to be vested in Congress and not in the 
President, and that the veto power should be 
confined within its legitimate design. 

2. That American labor is worthy the regard of 
American Statesmen; that the tariff of 1846 
ought to be repealed, and something enacted in 
its place designed to protect the mechanic, affurd 
a market to the farmer, develope our unbounded 
resources, diversify our pursuits, prevent ruin- 
ous exportation of coin, replenish our exhausted 
treasury, and establish an ample and secure ba- 
sis for our currency. 

3. That the population of the great interior of 
the United States inhabiting the borders of our 
lakes and rivers which are far more extended 
than our oceanic coasts, are no longer by the ar- 
bitrary instrumentality of the veto to be treated 
With parsimony and scorn, and all the revenues 
of the nation Javished on the seaboard, 

4, That while a majority of the people have 
adopted neither the doctrines of those who de- 
clare the Ordinance of 1787 to be unconstitution- 
al on the one hand, nor of those, if any such there 
be, who would interfere abroad with slavery in 
the States where it now unhappily exists, on the 
other, they have, both by the presidential and con- 
gressional elections, significantly and unmistake- 
ably decreed that slavery shall not be extended, 
and that whenever a law is passed for the gov- 
ernment of New Mexico and California, the 
great ordinance of human freedom shall form 
one of its distinctive features. And should Con- 
gress at ils present session endeavor to forestall 
this expression of public sentiment before it can 
authoritatively speak in our national councils by 
an attempt to extend African slavery into terri- 
tories wherein it does not now exist, under the 
specious name of compromise, or in any other 
way, it will be found that the lightning, instead 
of having teen drawn from this portentous cloud 
by the last Presidential election, bas only been 
silently accumulating to burst forth hereafter 
with more terrific and astounding effect. These 
declarations are made in no spirit ot contention 
or of idle bravado, but under a solemn convic- 
tion of their intense reality. 

Finally, commending the State of Ohio and all 
her interests to your wisdom and patriotism, I 
take leave, praying that the Great Disposer of all 
events may direct the bloody commotions of Eu- 
rope and the peaceful revolutions of the United 
States to the emancipation of the whole human 
race and the permanent establishment of univer- 
sal freedom, enlightenment, virtue and peace. 

WILLIAM BEBB. 

January 5, 1849. 


Wisconsin.— Official : 
Cass. Taylor. VY. Buren. 


Milwaukie 2,151 1,189 626 
Waukesha 961 8U6 1,001 
Walworth 550 801 1,493 
Racine 635 907 1,931 
Rock 491 1,300 1 338 
Greene 391 479 237 
La Fayette 1,101 921 31 
Grant 1,148 1,649 144 
Dane 758 724 443 
lowa, &ce. 848 884 118 
Sauk 155 149 159 
Crawford 218 100 12 
Portage 225 216 _ 
Washington 1,720 355 324 
Sheboygan 442 372 175 
Manitowoc 159 77 70 
Brown 309 238 10 
Winnebago 222 300 220 
Calumet 70 65 —_ 
Fond du Lac * 483 446 497 
Marquette 174 214 174 
Dodge 797 527 §37 
Jeflerson 840 713 562 
Columbia 145 803 166 

Total, 15,001 13,747 10,418 











Arxansas.—Governor Drew, of this State, 
having tendered his resignation of the executive 
office, the Democratic members of the Legisla- 
ture met in Convention on ine 8th December, 
and nominated Col. John S. Roane as a candidate 
to fill the vacancy. - 


Ilowa.—Joseph Williams, Esq., was elected 
Chief Justice, and George Green and J. F. Kin- 
ney, Esq., associate Justices of the Supreme 
Court, by the Legislature. 

Governor Briggs, in his annual message, rep- 
resents the financial condition of the State as fol- 
lows: Receipts into the Treasury since Novem: 
ber, 1846, $76,644 67; disbursements, $75.250 27; 
—leaving a balance of $1,394 40. The sum of 
$30,000 has been realized from the sale of lands 


granted by Congress for the improvement of the |. 


navigation of the river Desmoines, and $15,000 
of it has been already expended for that purpose. 
The Governor recommends a more thorough or- 
ganization of the militia, and makes some sugges- 
tions in reference to various matters of State 
poliey. 








Statistics. 





LPL 





DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE.—The following 
ist of the names of signers of the Declaration of In- 
dependence, times of birth and death, and State re- 
presented by each, is a document worth preserving : 


Name. State. Born. Age. Died. Age 
Samuel Adams, Mass. 1722 54 1803 81 
Robt. Treat Paine, « 4731 45 1814 83 
John Adams, 1735 41 1826 91 
John Hancock, * 1737 39 1793 56 
Elbridge Gerry, ¥ 1744 32 1814 70 
Stephen Hopkins, R. I. 1707 69 1735 78 
William Ellery, i: 1727 49 1822 96 
Josiah Bartlett, N.H. 1729 47 1790 61 
Matt. Thornton, ee 1714 62 1803 89 
William Whipple, ” 1730 46 1785 55 
Oliver Wolcott, Conn. 1726 50 1797 Ti 
Roger Sherman, os 1721 55 1793 72 
Samuel Huntington, as 1732 44 1796 64 
Wm. Williams, “7 1731 435 1811 50 
Phil. Livingston, N.Y. 1716 60 1778 62 
William Floyd, ” 1734 42 1821 87 
Lewis Morris, * 1726 50 1798 72 
Francis Lewis, , 1713 63 1802 89 
Fran. Hopkinson, N.J. 1737 39 1790 53 
John Hart, . 1715 66 1780 65 
Abraham Clark, - 1726 50 1794 68 
Richard Stockton, " 1730 46 1781 51 
John Witherspoon, 4 1722 54 1794 72 
Benj. Franklin, Penn. 1706 70 1790 94 
James Smith . 1718 58 1806 88 


nh 1745 31 1813 68 


Benjamin Rush, 
- 1799 37 1813 74 


George Clymer, 


Robert Morris, wy 1733 43 1806 73 
George Ross, ~ 1830 46 1799 69 
Georze Taylor, - 1716 60 1781 65 
John Morton, “ 1724 62 1777 53 
James Wilson, ” 1743 33 1798 56 
George Reid, Del. 1734 42 1798 64 
Cesar Rodney, . 1730 46 1783 53 
Thomas McKean, ” 1734 42 1817 83 
Charles Carrol, Md. 1737 39 1832 95 
Thomas Stone, : 1743 33 1787 44 
William Paca, " 1740 36 1800 60 


Samuel Chase, va 1741 35 1811 70 
Thomas Jeflerson, Va. 1743 33 1826 83 


Benj. Harris, * 1745 31 1799 654 
Francis L. Lee, 4 1734 42 1794 60 
Richard H. Lee, > 1932 41 1794 62 
George Wythe, e 1726 50 1806 80 


Thomas Nelson, Jr. “ 1738 38 1789 51 
Carter Braxton, “ 1736 40 1797 61 
John Penn, N.C. 1741 35 1789 47 


Josepli Hewes, ” 1730 46 1770 49 
Wiiliam Hooper, es 1742 34 1799 48 
Thomas Lynch, Jr. os 1740 36 1780 40 
Arthur Middleton, . 1733 43 1788 55 
Edward Rutledge, e 1740 36 1800 60 
Thomas Haywood, “ 1746 30 1809 63 
Button Gwinnett, Ga. 1732 44 1777 45 
George Walton, “ 1740 36 1804 64 
Lyman Hall, 1730 45 1791 60 


Steam Borer Exerosions.—At the last session of 

ongress a resolution was adopted by the Senate cal- 
ling upon the Commissioner of Patents for informa- 
tion in regard to explosions of steam boilers, with a 
view to further legislation fur their preventions should 
it be deemed proper. In obedience to this resolu- 
tion. Mr. Burke submitted to. the Senate last. week 
a full, interesting and valuable report upon the sub- 
ject, of which we have received a synopsis in ad- 
vance of its publication in Washington. We give 
the following summary of its statements ; 


43 
Killed (in 164 cases) 1805 
Wounded (ia 111 cases) 1015 
Total amount of damages (in 75 cases) $957,650 
Average No. of Passengers killed in enume- 
rated cases *23 
cers o do 2 
Crew do do 4 
Killed do do ll 
Wounded do ~~ do 9 
Average amountofdamages do $13,302 
The cause is stated in 98 cases; not stated 
in 125 ; unknown 10—together_ 233 
I. Excessive pressure, gradually increased, 
was the cause in 16 
II. The presence of unduly heated metals 16 
III. Defective construction 33 
IV. Carelessness or ignorance 32 
Accidental (roliing of the boat) 1 


Nature of the accidents. 


1, Under pressure within a boiler, the pressure being 
gradually increased.—In this class are the cases 
marked “ excessive pressure.’’ 

Presence of unduly heated metal within a boiler. 
In this class are included, 
Deficiency of water, 14 
Deposites, 2—16 

3. Defective construction of the boiler and its appen- 

dages.—In this class are included : 


{ Cast-iron boiler-head, 5 
Improper or de- ; Inferior iran, 5 
fective mate- ¢{ Iron too thin, 3 
rial. Cast iron boiler, 1 

| Defective iron in flue, 1—15 


( Want of proper gage cocks, 3 


Bod workman. | Defective flue, 


4 Extending wire wall, 1 
ship. | Pipe badly constructed, 1 
: { Want of slip joint on pipe, I1— 7 
Defective boiler, (ature of defect not stated) il 
Total in this class 33 


4. Carelessness or ignorance of those intrusted with 
the management of the boiler.—In this class : 


Racing l 

Incompetent engineer 2 

Old boilers 6 

Stopping off water l 

Carelessness 22 

Total 32 

Date of Explosions. 

1816 3 1825 2 1831 2 1837 13 1843 9 
1817 4 1826 3 1832 1 1833 11 1844 4 
i8i9 1 1827 2 1833 5 1839 3 1845 11 
1820 &§ 1828 1 1834 7 1840 8 1846 7 
1821 1 1829 4 183510 1841 7 1547 12 
1822 1 1830 12 183613 1842 7 1848 12 


Date given in 177 cases, not stated in 56.—Tota! 
233. 
General Estimate. 


Of the total loss of life and property, calculated from 
the average of the given cases. 


Pecuniary loss, 233 cases, at $13,302 


each, $3 099 366 
Loss of life, at 11 each, 2 563 
Wounded, a 9. 2 563 
‘Total killed and wounded, 4,560 





* This average is nota fair one, as it is derived 
from but six cases, in one of which (the Pulaski) the 
very unusual number of 120 lives were lust. 


South Carolina.— The following statistics, from 
the Winyah Observer, compiled from the recent re- 
turns of this State possess much interest : 


The returns show that St. Philip’s and St. Mi- 
chael’s pays the largest tax, $67,473 43, Prince 
George, Winyah, the next, $10,105 74; Prince 
Williams the next, $5,538; St. Helena, 369 
20; St. John’s, Berkley, include Cooper River, 
$5,694 25; St. John’s, Colleton, $6,397 51; St, 
Luke’s, $5,403 18; St. Peter’s, $5,465 60; St. 
Bartholomew’s pays $8,795 33. Thus showing 
that out of Charleston the Districts containing 
the rice plantationson Pee Dee, Waccamaw, 
Santee, Cooper River, Pon Pon, &c. and the Sea 
Islands contribute in the low country the bulk of 
taxation. 

In the upper divisions, Edgefield reads $12,- 
224 82; Richland, $13,173 40; Abbeville, $11,- 
202 67. Kershaw, Newberry, Union, Laurens, 
Darlington, Clarendon and Barnwell are among 
the next class, contributing from $8000 to $4000. 

The low country returns 135,398 negro slaves, 
yielding $70,406 96. The upper country 217, 
873, yielding $113,293 96, showing that the bulk 
of the slave population is in the upper divisions, 
securely guarded by the mass of the white popu- 
lation. The whole number of free negroes iff 
the lower divisions is 1590, of which 1328 are 
huddled together in St. Philip’s and St. Michael’s. 
This illustrates a great political truth, that free 
negroes will never become cultivators of the 





No, 

Boats on which explosions have occurred, 235 
Passengers killed, (enumerated in 6 cases) 140 
Officers. do do 31 do 57 
26 do 103 


Crew do do 








soil, agricultural laborers. They sculk about 
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the portions of cities to hire, and get casual jobs, 
have free access to small pilfering and the kitch- 
ens of the whites, where they hire cheap, and 
underwork white inechanics. It shows also that 
emancipation would cut off the supplies of rice 
and cotton, and derange the exchanges and 
manufactures of the North to utter bankruptcy. 
The largest agricultural tax on negroes is Prince 
George Winyah, the Egypt of America. It is 
$6,754, and the whole number of free negroes is 
sixty-seven, and they chiefly in Georgetown, 
showing how useless that population is to ag- 
riculture. In St. Bartholomew’s, alsu a great 
agricultural district, paying taxes on 12,769 ne- 
groes, there are but twenty-five free negroes. 
In St. John’s Colleton, the number of agricultu- 
ral negroes is 9,950; the number of free negroes 
siz. In St. Luke’s, agricultural negroes 7,741; free 
negroes four. 

The whole amount of tax on free negroes in 
the lower divisions 1s but $3,180. The whole 
upper divisions contain only 1097 free negroes 
to 217,873 slaves. Richland, including Colum- 
bia, has 147—and Abbeville 105, and of the 
whole, Barnwell 145; while in Edgfield, which 
has 19 887 slaves, the largest of any one, there 
are but 48 free negroes. 


Cana Bank or Atpany.—Recetver’s INvEN- 
rory.—The Evening Journal gives an extract of 
the Report of the Receiver, exhibiting the en- 
tire amount of the assets and liabilities of the 
Canal Bank on the day of its failure. We give 
the totals: 





Liabilities $1.156.690 36 
Assets, 1,071,688 39 
Deficit, $85,001 97 


The abstract continues: 
The Receiver makes the total amount of as- 
sets of the Bank to be $1,071,688 39, and the lia- 


bilities $1,156 690 36—showing a deficit of near- | 


Jy one-third of the capital. This deficit is a to- 
tal loss. 

From an examination of the Receiver’s state- 
ment and the books of the bank, it is found that 
the Directors of the bank were liable, as_princi- 
pals, for money borrowed from the bank, on the 
4th of March, 1548, to the amount of $234,445 96; 
and at the same time they were liable, as surety, 
to the amount of $145,676 46—making a total 
liability of $369,922 42. 

lt is also fuund that, on the 11th July, 1848, 
when the special agents of the Comptroller took 
possession of the assets of the bank, the entire 
Jaability of the Directors, as principals, for mo- 
ney borrowed, was $343,455 05; and as surety, 
$137,509 67—making a total of $483,064 70. 

The bills receivable are comprised of notes 
given, in many cases by firms and individuals 
Jong since insolvent; and in many others, by 
persons having obtained the benefit of the Bank- 
rupt Law. 

It is the opinion of many persons familiar with 
the pecuniary circumstances of those indebted to 
the bank, that nearly $600 000 of its assets can- 
not be collected. Of this sum, probably not 
more than $30,000 will ever be realized. If 
th.s calculation is well founded, and the remain- 
ing $500,000 is collected, the Receiver will be 
able to redeem the notes in circulation at the 
date of the failure, amounting to $192,000, be- 
sides paying to the depositors a dividend of from 
30 to 40 per cent. 

We are informed that the Receiver will be in 
possession, during the month of January next, of 
funds sufficient to pay a dividend of not less than 
50 per cent. on the circulating notes, which at 
this tame amount to only $160,000; and that he 
is now in possession of paper, responsibly endor- 
sed, and collaterally secured, maturing previous 
to ]st September next, sufficient to pay the re- 
mainder, and leave a balance of $44,000, which 
may be appropriated towards the payment of 
the sums due lo the depositors. 

Since the failure of the bank, its circulation 
has been reduced, by the receipt of its own poles 
in payment of some doubtiul debts, (which was 
deewed advisabie,) and by the sale of real estate 
in the city of New York, trom $192,000 to $16U,- 
Ov0. 

In the above statement, there appears to be due 
She Manhattan bank the sum of $35,009 44, which 
in fact, is not the case; that bank having held as 
collateral security about $60,000 of bills receiva- 
ble at the time the Canal bank failed, and from 
the proceeds of that paper have been paid and the 
balance returned to the Receiver. 


Thus it will be seen that, disastrous as was 





the wreck of this institution, it will not be a to- 
tal loss, The bill-holders will be paid dollar 
for dollar ; and the depositors, by prudent man- 
agement, may look forward to the day when they 
shall realize a respectable dividend on tke 
amounts due them. 


SLaveRy IN THE Coxonies, 1776 —The first 
slaves introduced into this country, were twenly 
in number, brought by a Dutch ship-of-war from 
the coast. of Guinea. They were landed, for 
sale, on James River, in the Colony of Virginia, 
August, 1620—two hundred and twenty-eight 
years ago. Negroes thenceforth, soon constitu- 
ted a species of tariff, more or Jess, in all the Co 
lonies. At the time of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, 1776, the whole number of them was 
estimated at 5U0,000, viz :-— 





Massachusetis, 3,500 Delaware, 9.000 
Rhode Island, 4.373 Maryland, 80,U00 
Connecticut, 6,000 Virginia, 165,000 
New Hampshire, 629 N. Carolina, 75,000 
New York, 15.000 S.Carolina, 110,000 
New Jersey, 7.600 Georgia, 16.000 
Pennsylvania, 10,000 - 

Total, 502,133 


The census of 1790 exhibited 697,897 slaves 
and 59,460 free persons of color ; that of 1800, 
the number of 893,041 slaves; in 1810, 1.191,- 
364; in 1820, 1 538,064; in 1830, 2,009,031, and 
in 1840, 2,427,355. 

Since 1808, the importation of slaves has been 
prohibited by an act of Congress ; consequently, 
the increase of 1,285,991 from 1810 tv 1840, 
more than double in twenty years, has been trom 
natural causes, 

By the first statement, as above, it is shown 
that slavery existed in all the American Colonies 
at their separation from Great Britain. When 
and under what forms it was subsequently abol- 
ished in seven of the old States, we have not the 
means of ascertaining at present. Eight other 
States, since admitted into the Union, have ex- 
cluded slavery by organic laws, and nine Siates 
added in Jike manner, have established it within 
their limits.— Newark Daily. 


3. >> The Croton Aqueduct Board of N. York 
have just made their regular quarterly report, 
from which we gather, that the income duriig 
the three months has been $32,338 24 ; expenses 


$17,287 10 Number of dwellings supplied with | 


the Croton, 18,106. 


G ovERNMENT CrepiTors aT New York :—The 
following is a statement of the number of Go- 
vernment creditors residing in the city of New 
York and the amount of each loan held by them, 
including the number avd amount held by non- 
residenis, whose agents reside in that city: 


Number of Amount held 
creditors. by them. 
Of the loan of 1842 365 $2 921,330 32 
1843 151 3,323,100 00 
1846 328 2,676,300 00 
1847 837 9,492,300 0U0 
1848 330 5,667,100 00 
1,911 $24,080,130 32 


This is the number of names on the several divi- 
dends payable in New York on the 1st inst. The 
whole amount of the several loans, exelusive of 
coupons, was on the Ist inst., $39,936,316 83. 


Crave & Commerce. 
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INLAND, COASTING AND Foreign TONNAGE AND | 


SHIPPING OF THE UnitEep Sratres.—'T'he mer- 
cantile tonnage of the Republic exceeds three 
millions one hundred thousand tons. The ton- 
nage for the year end.ng June 30:h, 1847, as sta- 
ted inthe Executive document, No. 5, Decem- 
ber 14, 1847, consisted of registered vessels in 
the foreign trade (including 193,853 tons of 
shipping in the whale fishery) 1,211,313 tons; 
enrolled and licensed vessels in the coasting 
trade, 1,452,623 tors; do. do. under 20 tons in 
do. 35,978 tons; vessels in the cod fishery, over 
and under 20 tons, 77,680 tons; in the macke- 
rel fishery, 31,451 tous ; aggregate tonnage of 
the United States, 2,839,045. Of the tonnage 
in the coasting trade, 399,210 tons were steam 
vessels. Of the above, 76,225 tons belonged to 
Bath ; and 74,046 to Portiand, in Maine ; 260,- 
033 tors were owned in Bostyn ; 119,837, at New 
Bedford, (of which, in the whale fishery, 101,- 
554 ;) 646,043 tons at N. York ; 152,617 in Phiia- 
deiphia ; 100,456 in Baltimore; aud 212,698 in 


~ 4 


New Orleans. Of the steam vessels, Buffalo 
owned 17 68f tons; New Orleans, 114 498; St. 
Louis, 29.161; Cineimnati, 17801; New York, 
52.521; Pittsburg, 23,833; Cleveland, 18,436; 
Philade Iphia, 11,445; Mobile, 10.302; Louis- 
ville, 10.388; and Detroit, 10.396. The increase 
in tonnoge, during 1847, not for war, was 276,- 
691 tons. 


Boston.—The following table exhibits the va- 
lue of the exports and imports at Boston, to and 
from foreign ports, during the first nine months 
of the year ending September 30:h, 1838: 


Imports. 





Free $1,370,891 In Am. ves. $14,575,341 

Dutiable 16,606,335 In For. vessels 3,301,895 

Total $17,877,226 Total $17,877,226 
Exports. 

| Dom. prod’cts $5 479 578 ~In Am. vess’ls $5,709 480 

For. du. 2,052 264 In For. do. 1,823,362 

Total $7,532,842 Total $7,532,842 


Prices at Boston.—Average price of several 
articles from 1775 to 1820, and from 1820 to 
1834. 

1775 to 1820. 1820 to 1834. 





Pork No. 1, per bbl. $19 31 $12 68 
Beef No. 1, per bbl. 11 34 8 10 
| Fish, per cwt. 412 2 42 
Corn, per bushel 98 66 

Rye, per bushel 108 71 

Tea, per Ib. 1 09 92 

Muscovado Sugar, per cwt. 14 18 10 34 


The value of foreign merchandise imported 
into the district of Boston and Charlestown, for 
the year ending Sept. 30, 1048, is :— 








Free goods in foreign vessels $305 545 
Dutiable goods in foreign vessels 4,863 335 
Free goods in American vessels 1,635.453 
Duliable goods in American vessels 17,012,170 
| Total value of imports $23,516,562 
| Of this amount, the value 
| From England was $10 090.133 
| From Cuba 2,569 OVO 
From British West Indies _ 1,818,195 





Total 
Other countries 


$15,077,331 
8,739,231 





Total imports $23 S1E 562 


New Yorx.—The imports and exports of the 
past year are as fotlows: 





Exporis. 
Dutiable goods $78 999 259 
Free 8.307.974 
Specie 1,093,727 
Total imports $88 400 960 


In 1847 95,036,257 





Decrease $6 635,297 


With the exception of 1847, 1839, 1836, and 
1835, the imports of the past year have been 
greater than ever before. 








Imports. 
Domestic $29,592,379 
Foreign, dutiable 2,606 542 
Foreign, free 334.239 
Specie 11,034,786 
Total 43,567,946 
Do. in 1847 52,879,274 
Decrease $7,311,328 


With the exception of 1847, the exports of the 
past year are lacger by near $7,000,000, than in 
any previous year. It will be observed that $11,- 
000,0U0 of the exports and $1,000,000 of the 
imporis were in specie. 


Cnueese. —On the 22nd ult., one house in New 
York cleared at the Custom House, for Europe, 
16,319 boxes and 237 casks of cheese, weighing 
983,445 pounds, and valued at $68.84}. 


PuitapeLPpuia.—The arrivals of vessels at this 
port for the past year is 24,563, distinguished 
as follows: ships, 101; ba:ques, 352; Brigs, 
965 ; schooners, 5.907 ; sloops, 3,629 ; steamers, 
464; barges, 3,265; buats, 9 8sU. 

The clearances for the same period were, 
foreign, 520,—coasiwise, 1500,—distinguished as 
\olluws :—Foreign, 54 ships; 136 barques; 217 
brigs ; 112 schvoners ; 1 sioop :—Coastwise, 56 
ships; 11] barques, 233 brigs ; 394 schooners ; 
9 sloops ; 268 barges ; 429 steamers. 
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The arrivals at Port Richmond, for the same 
time, were 9993,—distinguished as follows :— 
51 barques; 532 brigs; 4,191 schooners; 448 
sloops ; 4.750 boats. Decrease in number from 
1847, 1,506. 


Commerce of Baltimore.—Arrival at the port 
of Baitimore during the month of December, 
1848, compiled from the daily list:— Foreign, 6 
ships, 9 barques, 10 brigs, and 8 schooners :— 
Coastwise, 1 ship, 13 barques, 14 brigs, and 81 
schooners. ‘Total of foreign arrivals 33, coast- 
wise 109. 

Clearances to foreign ports, during the same 
period :—ships 6, barques 6, brigs 15, schooners 
12,—1otal 39, of which 26 were American, 11 
British, | Bremen, and 1 Danish. 





Pork Trape or BaLtimore.—Balti more wa 
many years a,o, the great pork market of the 
country, and bics fair again to take the same 
position. Since the conmencement of the pre- 
sent season, beginning with the Ist of October, 
100,000 hogs have arrived here; 20.000 have 
been driven East, and the balance (80,000) have 
been cured there, mostly for the English mar- 
kets, in the following manner, viz: single sides, 
jong middies, short middles, prime mess pork, 
and bladdered lard. It is estimated that 12v,- 
0OU hogs wili be packed there this season. 


Coat TraDe in Pennsyivania.—The Potts- 
ville Journal, in reterence to the business of the 
year just past, says: ** l’o them, (the operatives) 
ihe last year’s business has been disastrous in the 
extreme. At least $20U,0UU have been sunk in 
the trade this year in Schuylkill county, and iu 
the opinion of many the amount is greater.” 


Coat Trape.—Official return of Coal sent from 
the anthracie region of Pennsylvania to market 
dung the year 15438; 





Savannah.—The annusl arrivals at this port | 
for the pa-t three years have been 161 ships and | 
barques, 184 brigs, 273 schooners, and sloops, and 
520 steamboats. 


Svear Crop.—The Louisiana sugar crop, for | 
the present season, it is stated, is not likely to 
exceed 190,000 hogsheads, against 240 000 hogs- 
heads last season. In Aitakapas it is nearly de- 
stroyed. 

Recent advices from Havapa, also state that 
the vield mm Ciba will be 25 per cent. Jess than 
that of last year. 


Exports rrom Cusa.—The exports of produce 
from Havana since the Ist January, 1848, to 
the 30th ult., were as follows: 664,881 boxes 
sugar, 68 074 arobes coffee, 26,586 bhds. molas- 
ses, 1,287 tierces honey, 30,744 arobes wax, 
9.048 pipes rum, 135,610 m segars, 1,075,826 Ibs. 
tobacco. The exports from Mantanzas were 308,- 
292 boxes sugar, 8,431 arobes coffee, and 52,302 
hhds. molasses. 


Trave or Great Britain.—The official re- 
turns just issued by the London Board of Trade, 
exhibit the following facts im relation to the 
import and home consumption of some of the 
leadiug articles, for the first ten months of the 
yeur 1848, compared with the same months in 
the previous year., The total value of the ex 
ports of the Kingdom, from the commencement 
of the year to the Sth November in 1847 and 
1848, was—in 1847, £43 372.661 ; in 1848, £38,- 
043,426—decrease £5,319,435. 


HOME CONSUMPTION. 
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Tue Sournern Cavucus.—The Correspondent 
of the Pennsylvania Enquirer gives the following 
as the spirit of Mr. Bayly’s resclutions, which were 


referred to the Committee from all the slaveholding 
Slates : 


The resolutions declare first, the deep at- 
tachment of the South to the Union of these 
States ; second, that in case of the violation 
of the constitutional rights of any portion of the 
confederacy, it is the privilege and the duty of 
the States aggrieved thereby, themselves to de- 
vise the mode and measure of redress; thirdly, 
that in case the aggressions on the rights of the 
South, threatened by the recent action of the 
House of Representatives on the subject of sla- 
very, shall be consummated, it shall be the right 
and the duty of the slaveholding states to devise 
proper measures to redress their wrongs. 


nd the Correspondent of the Baltimore Sun 
gives the following as substantially being the remarks 


of Mr. Calhoun al the Caucus: The resolutions 
from the gentleman from Virginia (Mr. Bayly) 
are good, and considering the length of time 
which he had to prepare them, do him great 
credit, but they are not perfect. They are de- 
fective in several particulars—I am, therefore, 
less unwilling to agree to the motion of the 
gentlemen from Georgia (Mr. Stephens.) Ano 
ther consideration strongly impels to the same 
course. [am thoroughly impressed wtth the 
necessily of harmonious and united action, both 
on our part and on the part of the southerncom- 
munity. 

1 am opposed, however, to too great delay, and 
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pe ; 1847. 1848. 
Schuviki) § Cana 1360,081 1216,233 
Schuylkill 3 Railroad 222,693 434,852 
Swatara 67,457 61,530 | 
| 1650,831 1712,615 
Lehigh 643 ,y73 650,746 
Lackawanna 338,203 437 50U 
Wiikesbarre 254 398 237,721 
2967,405 3068, 132 


2967,4U5 | annual consumption of butter in London amounts | 


— 


Increase, tons 100,727 


In 1846, 2,331,013 tous. 
The Telegraph and Register, of Houston, Texas, 


estimates the cotton crop of the last year at 110,- | 


QUU bales, and that of the previous year at 113,- 
673 bales: while there is an increase of one third 
ol the crop west of the Trinity, there will be less 
than an average croup east of the Trinity. 


Pork anp Beer Pacxine.—The St. Louis Re- 
publican state thal, in the month of November 
last, there were received, weighed and cut 5,- 
403 hogs, weighing 1,122,873 pounds, and 461 
bee ves, weighing 234,198 pounds,—making the 
aggregate of 1,307,U51 pounds—at oue vol the 
pecking establisbhmenuis of that city. 

The Republican iurther staies teat to the Yih 
ull., 2185 packages, of tierces, barrels, and Kegs, 
had been shipped from the same establishment. 


Commerce or Cuicaco.—The arrivals and 
cleara.ces at Chicagy, ior the past two years, are 
thus slated by the Journal : 


1848. 1847. 

Steamboats 330 369 
Propellera 172 213 
Batques 12 10 
Brigs 176 175 
Schvoovers 998 352 
Total 1248 lish 


The export of leading articles for this and 


the last season of navigation, compare as fol-. 


lows: 
1847. 1848. 

Wheat 2,072,874 bush. 1,68U.855 bush. 
Corn 45,044 * 330 741 * 
Oats lU,433 * 12,500 “* 
Fiour 29,553 bbls. 26,970 bbis. 
Pork 1U,745 * 12538 “ 
Beef 17,946 * 16,492 *“ 


tolis on this Canal tu 30in November, were $86,- | wun of $224,000; at Brownsville, Pa., 12, at 


1848. 1847 

Wheat qrs. 1,715.261 2349 767 

Barley qrs. TIL.ASL 755 388 

Oats qis. 722 631 1.641 202 

Maize qrs. 1 207,666 3 390.723 

Fiour cwt. 8384 351 6,579 096 

Meal cwt. 166 684 1,300,987 

IMPORTS 

Hemp cwt. 608 985 629.413 

| Train oil tons. 16,472 18 836 
Palm cwt. 383,255 385 913 
| Butter cwt. 243 U78 271.463 
Rice cwt. 859.985 1,201 397 
| Clover Seed cwt. 72,820 221,265 


| Lonpon Marxerts.—It, is computed that the 


/to 11,000 tons, and that of cheese to 13,000 tons: 
(The quantity of poultry annually consumed is 
estimated at about £80,000, exclusive of game. 
|The consumption of wheat annually averages 
about 2,000,000 quarters. Vegetables and fruits, 
per annum, £1,000,000. Wine, 65,000 pipes— 
| Spirits, 11,000,000 gailons. 

The kitchen gardens for the supply of vege- 
tables, in the immediate vicinity of the meltropo- 
lis,-are estimated at twelve thousand acres, about 
three thousand of which are wholly cultivated by 
ihe spade. Shortly after Christmas, radishes, 
spinach, onions, aud all oiher seed crops are sown 
and in Fevruary the same ground is pianted with 
caulfluwers frum the frames, as thick as if no 
other crop then had posssession of the ground. 
‘The radishes, &c., are sent very early to market, 
and when the cauliflowers are sufficiently ad- 


vanced to be earthed up, sugar-loaf cabbages | 


are planted. Wheo these are marketed, the 
stalks are taken up and the ground cleared and 
planted with endive and celery. The average 
produce of these gardens is supposed to amount 
tu about £200 annually per acre. The annual pro- 
duce of ali the vegetabie markeis is estimated to 
be at least £650,000. 

The fruit gardens of Middlesex, exclusive of 
those attached to private houses, are presumed 
lo occupy from three to four thousand acres, 
principaily situated in the vicivity of Kensing- 
ton, Hammersmith, Brentford, Isieworth, and 
Twickenham. ‘They furnish partial employment, 


according to the advancement of the season, to | 





abuul forty persons per acre—the produce o 
| whose labur amounts to about £300,000 annual- 
ily; and to thisano.her £100,000 may be added 
| for the produce of the fruit sent to the metropo- 
iis from the surrounding counties. 


| Western SreamBoats.—-Ninety steamboats 


consequently would prefer that the cummittee 
‘should report toa meeting to be held on the 
| 10th instead of the 15th of January. The Legis- 
‘latures of several of the Southern States are 
/now in session, and it would be well that our ad- 
dress should reach them in time to be acted upcn 
| by them before their adjournment. 

I consider the address indispensable. What- 
/ever action is taken must proceed from the slave- 
/holding States. If the Constitution be violated, 
| and their rights encroached upon, itis for them 
|to determine the mode and measure of redress. 
| We can only suggest and advise. We are on the 
‘theatre of action—the witnesses of the alarming 
/encroachments which have been going on upon 
|the rights of the slaveholding part of the con- 
federacy—we see them plainly, we feel them 
deeply ; they are rapid and alarming ; for who 
believes that propositions which have, withina 
few days past, commanded the support of a ma- 
jority of the lower House of Congress, would 
even three years ago have been tolerated by any 
respectable portion of either House. 

We are in the midst of events scarcely of less 
importance than those of our revolutionary era. 
The question is, are we to bold our position in 
this confederacy upon the ground of equals, or 
are we to content ourselves with the condition 
of colonial dependence. 

Sir, it will be worse than colonial dependence ; 
for who would not prefer to be taxed ane gover- 
ned, without pretence of representation, than 
under the forms of representation, tu be grie- 
|vou-ly oppressed by measures over which we 
j|have no control, and against which our remon- 
| strances are unavailing. Jt is undeniable that 
\the encroachments upon our rights have been 
| rapid and alarming. They must be met. 
| J conceive that no Southern man can entertain, 
|for ope moment, the idea of tame submission. 

‘The action of the South should be united, tem- 
| perate,bul decided—our positions must be taken 
| deliberately, but held at every hazard. We 
wage no war olf aggression. We ask only for 
the constitution and union and government of 
our fathers. We ask of our Northern brethren to 
|leave us those rights and privileges which our 
‘fathers held, and, without securing which for 
their children, all know they would wot have en~ 
tered into this union. These we must maintain. 

lt appears to me proper that we, who are here 





| have veen built «et Cineimnati since December | on the theatre of action, shonid address our con- 


| Ist, 1847. ‘Iheir aggregate carrying capacity is 
| 21,406 tons, and cost $1,512,700. Oi these, 23 


Slituents of the slaveholding States, brietly and 
accurately portray the progress of usurpation 


'were builtin Cincinnati city, at a valuation of | and aggression, vividly exhibit the dangers which 
Illinois and Michigan Canal.—The receipts of $687,000 ; at E:izabethtown, Pa., 16, at a valua- 


500. The number of boats registered thus lar is | $178,000; at Wheeling, 8, at $130,000; and the 


vue hundred and filty-seven. 


} remainder, at small towns along the river. 


threaten, and leave it in their hand to mark out 
the proper line of action. What that should be 
it is needless here to discuss. Whatever it is, it 
{should be temperate, mild, and decided. 
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Having expressed these views, [ have to say that 
I make no objection to the motion of the gentleman 


. from Ga. (Mr. Stephens,) to refer the whole mat- 


ter toa select committee, to consider maturely and 
reportto a future meeting; but I would rather pre- 
fer an earlierday for that meeting than the 15th of 
January. Iam, above all, for union, harmony, 
and decision on the part of the South. 

Mr. Pendleton’s remarks, (which were made 
some lime previously to Mr. Calhoun’s,) are also 
understood to have been very sensible and effec- 
tive. He expressed his general acquiescence in 
the resolutions of his colleague (Mr. Bayly.) 
He did not so well, however, like the expression 
in them, “ measure of redress.”» That seemed 
to contemplate that the South should wait until 
the wrongs had been consummated, and then 
undertake to redress them. He preferred rather 
measures of * notice and precaution.”»” He was 
willing at once to lay down a line, and let their 
Northern brethren know that they must not 
transcend it. He subsequently, however, acqui- 
esced in the proposition of Mr. Stephens. 

The sibstance of Mr. Foote’s remarks was, | 
am informed, that he was ready for instantane- 
ous action, and was willing at once to vote on 
the resolutions submitted by Mr. Bayly. 

The only point of difference between the 
members in the discussion, was as to whether 
this was a proper time for any action. Some 
held that the South should wait until measures 
lately threatened should become laws—that they 
ought first to resort to all constitutional means of 
Opposition to defeat those measures, If ali these 
should be unavailing, then the time for separate 
action on the part of the South would have 
arisen, 

Others held on the contrary, that action now, 
in the form of notice and precaution, was advi- 
sable. lt would be well. they said, to lay down 


-the line beyond which they should conceive it 
.wrong to submit to the aggressions of the ma- 


jority, in order thus to warn their Northern 
brethren against any aggression beyond that line. 
If afterward they resolve to make that aggres- 
sion, the responsibility of the consequences 
would be theirs. ‘he South, injthat case, would 
have done everything in their power to avert any 
serious discord. 

All sides, however, held that when the proper 
time should arrive, if it had not already arrived, 
the South should take firm and decided mea- 
sures lo maintain its constitutional rights. 





Capacity or tHE West.—From the Allegha- 
nies to the Rocky Mountains, from the frozen 
lakes of the North to the tepid waters of the 
Gulf of Mexico! Every soil, every climate, 
every variety of surface. Of all the great pro- 
ducts of the world, coffee is the only one which 
does not or may not grow there. ‘lake the peo- 
ple of Britain, Ireland, France, Holland, Ger- 
many, ltaly and Spain, and place the whole in 
the valley beyond the Appalachians, and it would 
continue to ask for **‘ more.”? Ono alone, with- 
out sinking a pit below the level of her valleys, 
could supply coal equal to the amount dug from 
the mines of England and Wales for twenty-five 
hundred years, and Ohbio,.is but a pigmy in the 
way of bitumen, compared with Western Penn- 
syivania and Virginia. Jron abounds from Ten- 
nessee to Lake Erie, and forms the very moun- 
tains of Missouri and Arkansas. Salt wells up 
from secret store-houses in every vorthwestern 
State. Lead enough to shvot the human race 
extinct is raised from the great metallic dykes 
of ‘lilinois and Wisconsin. Copper and silver 
beckon all trusting capitalists to the shores of 
Lake Superior. And mark the water courses, 
the chain of lakes, the immense plains graded 
for railroads by nature’s own hand, the reser- 
voirs of water wailing for canals to use them. 
Already the farmer, far in the interior woods of 
Onio or Indiana, may ship his produce at his 
own door to reach Boston, New York, Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore or New Orleans, and every mile 
of us transit shall be by canal, steamboat, ahd 
railcar.— North Amer. Review. 
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Liseria.—This colony lies midway between 
Sierra Leone and Cape Palmas, and was estab- 
lished by the American Colonization Society in 
1820, by an immigration of free or liberated 
people of colorirom the United States. Since 
that period its population, including the aborigi- 
nes who have incorporated themselves with the 
immigrants, bas increased to upwards of 80,000, 


while the land they occupy extends along 320 
miles of coast, anid reaches on an average about 
80 miles into the interior. The proportion of 
the population born in America, or of American 
descent, is estimated at about 10,000, and such 
has been the effect of their example and influ- 








‘being cultivated extensively. It yields more than 


| backs. 


ence, that out of the remaining 70,000, consist- 
ing of aborigines, or of captives released from 
slavers, at least 50,000 can speak the English 
language, so that gny one would perfectly under- 
stand them, while their habits are rapidly becom- 
ing those of civilized and steady agriculturists. 
The desire for education is also manifested “by 
the surrounding tribes, and instances are not 
uncommon of natives sending their children 
four or five hundred miles from the interior to 
be instructed in the primary schools established 
in the Republic. Of these there are thirty-six in 
operation, with an average attendance in each of 
about forty aboriginal pupils. 

The whole of the territory of Liberia has been 
purchased from time to time from the abori- 
ginal owners, and in this way at least twenty 
petty sovereignties have been extinguished. In 
its former condition the coast was the constant 
resort of slavers, but the traffic is now effectu- 
ally suppressed as far as the jurisdiction of the 
Republic extends, and its entire abandonment is 
an invariable stipulation in every treaty of trade 
and protection into which the Republic may con- 
sent to enter with neighboring states. The dis- 
position to avail themselves of treaties of this 
description is plainly on the increase on the part 
of the surrounding natives, and it is estimated | 
that not less than 2,000,000 of persons in the in- 
terior now obtain their supply of European goods 
from the Republic and from the kindsed colony 
of Cape Palmas, Last year eighty-two foreign 
vessels visited Liberia, and exchanged merchan- 
dise for articles of African production, to the 
amount of $600,000. 

The natural resources of Liberia are immense, 
and are steadily in process of developement. 
The principal articles of export are ivory, palm 
oil (of which $150,000 worth was shipped in 
1847,) camwood, gold dust, &e. Coffee 13 indi- 
genous, and of excellent quality, and is now 


in the West Indies, and the belief is entertained 
that it may produce so as to compete with slave 
labor. Sugaralso thrives well, but enough only 
is grown for home consumption, and there is no 
present hope of competing with Cuba or Bra- 
zil. Cocoa has just been introduced, and pro- | 
mises well. Cotton, it is expected, will soon be- 
come an article of export. Indigo, ginger, ar 
row-root, and various other articles of commerce, 
likewise grow luxuriantly. Rich metallic mines 
exist in the country, and only require capita: to 
open them up. 

The population is upon the whole well-dis- 
posed to work, and the rate of wages paid per 
day is about Is. sterling. Itis an extraordinary 
feature of this part of the coast that horses and 
other draught animals will not live, and hence 
every kind of transport, except that upon the 
rivers, is performed by manual Jabor. Much of 
the camwood which is exported from Liberia is 
brought a distance of 200 miles on men’s 
it is seen, however, that this difficulty, 
which appears agreat one at first, may have 
the effect, not only of injuring the people to la- 
bor, but of stimulating them to every kind of 
mechanical contrivance by which it may be 
overcome. Theclimate of Libveria, although 
more healthy than Sierra Leone, 1s still deadiy 
to the European ; but the improvement it has un- 
dergone during the last ten years from the effect 
of clearing, drainage, &c., is stated to have been 
most remarkable. ‘The colored immigra:ts from 
America, who used invariably tosutier from fe- 
ver on their arrival, are now able to go to work 
at once. ‘I'he duration of life amongst the colo# 
nists 1s considered to be about the same as an 
England. 

At Monrovia, the port and capital, the popula-! 
tion amounts to about 9000. A jarge portion of 
the tersitory has been accurately surveyed, and is 
sold in sections by the Government, at from 5Uc. 
to $l per acre.,, The government of the country 
is precisely on the American model, consisting ol 
a President, a Vice President, a Senate, and 
House of Representatives: the number of mem- 
bers in the former being six, and in the latter 
28. The possession of real estate to the value 
of $30 is the electoral qualification. The reve 

nue, which was last year about $20,000, is de- 
rived entirely from au ad valorem duty of six per 








Ardent spirits, the use of which it is songht to 
discourage, form and exception, and are taxed 
twenty-five cents per gallon. The principal trade 
is carried on by barter, but there is a small pa- 
per circulation of about $6000, redeemed on de- 
mand, 

The organization of the Republic as an inde- 
pendent state took place in July last year, when 
Mr. Roberts, who had formerly acted as Gover- 
nor under the Colonization Society, was elected 
President. _ Speaking of his qualifications, Com- 
modore Perry, of the United States navy, says, 
in a report-to the American Government, dated 
in 1844: 


“Governor Roberts, of Liberia, and Russ- 

worm, of Cape Palmas, are intelligent and esti- 
mable men, execuling their responsible functions 
with wisdom and dignity; and we have, in the 
example of these two gentlemen, irrefragable 
proof of the capacity of colored people to govern 
themselves ;” and adds: 
**So faras the influence of the colonists has 
extended, it has been exerted to suppress the 
slave trade. Their endeavors have been emi- 
nently successful, and it is by planting these set- 
tlements (whether American or European) along 
the whole extent of coast from Cape Verd to 
Benguela, that the exportation of slaves will be 
most effectually prevented.” 





Tue Tea Prant.—In ten years we shall as- 
tonish the world by producing tea in the United 
States, superior in quality to and cheaper in cost 
than the tea of China. This is no idle predic- 
tion. Already we find it produced in large quan- 
tities and of excellent flavor in Brazil; and Mr. 
Junius Smith is now planting the shrub in one of 
our Southern States with a view to its extensive 
cultivation. 

Mr. Spencer Bonsall, of Philadelphia, has 
been for some years engaged in superintending a 
very extensive range ol tea plantations in As- 
sam, having some thousands of hands employed 
in the field and the factory. The success was 
perfect and Assam is now a tea country. This 
gentleman has returned to Philadelphia under 
the certain conviction that tea can be grown 
here without doubt or difficulty of any sort. We 
have been favored with a persual of his notes 
which record every particular of his valuable 
experience, and from them we are enabled to 
present to our readers such a satisfactory sum- 
mary as will convince them that we need no pro~ 
lection to grow vur own tea. Assam is the 
north-easternmost part of British ladia, lying di- 
agonally between 25° and 23° vorth latitude. Lt 
is watered by'the Soalimapooira, 

The tea plant, which, iu China isa shrub, grows 
native in Assam to the height of thirty and forty 
feet. But for plantation use, it Is necessary to 
trim it, so that it shall not grow over five or six 
feet, to place the leaves in reach of the gatherer. 
With Yankees, it might be allowed to grow 
much higher. 

Greeu and black teas are made from the same 
plant, the diflerence being owing to the manner of 
curing, althodgh some leaves are allowed in ma- 
king vlack tea which would be rejected in green, 
because of their being a little tuo old. 

‘Ste wood of the tea bush 1s light colored and 
close grained, and it smells, when peeled, like 
the black currant. The flowers are white and 
lragraut. Jt is very leafy. The green leaf is 
bitter, pungent and unsavory, and its decoction 
would be avy thing bul palatable. ‘The seed 
cunsists of two to five hazel-like nuts, enclosed 
in a'smooth, broad capsule. ‘The kernel is white, 
Oily and nauseous. 

‘The tea piant is remarkably hardy, and it flour- 
ishes on the high slopes of mountains, where 
frost and snow prevail three mouths in the year. 
its javorite soil im China and also in Assam, is 
the poorest yellow sandy loam, with carbonate 
of iron; in analysis: Silex, 76; clay, 10; carbo- 
pate of iron, 10; water, &c., 4-10U. No lime. 
Planting.—Cuttings co weil, But usually se- 
veral seed are, when gathered, put at once ito 
shallow holes four feet apart, and allowed to 
to grow up bush-lashion. Or it 1s grown in nur 
series and transplanied. In four or five weeks 
the germ appears above ground. lt grows about 
a footevery year. Inthe third year they begin 
to gather the Jeaves; nipping off the end dud so as 
t» restrict its height and breadth. 1[t is desirable 
to select hill-side ground, where the sun shives 
about half the day. A good tree is expecied tu 
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At3 years, 1} oz. tea, or 187 Ibs. per acre. 
“4 9 “ec 312 ss +“ 
cH 4 ec 500 se 6 


At six years, when it is in full bearing, 6 oz. 
tea, or 750 Ibs. per acre. 

2000 trees are allowed te the acre. 
lives to 50 years of age. 

The process of manufacture consists chiefly in 
oft-repeated exposure of the leaves in well- 
heated iron vessels, with quick and accurate 
manipusstions, till the pungent oil is extracted 
from them, and in dexterously rolling them in 
ball-masses, to curl the Jeaf as we see it. This 
hand process spoils a vast deal of it, for the least 
over-toasting, or the smoking of a stray leaf, in- 
jures the flavor of the mass, Mr, Bonsall con- 
trived a machine to dispense with a deal of labor 
employed in beating the leaves, between the 
cookings; by which one boy did the work of ten 
men, and fully as well. He feels confident that 
the expensive hot-hearth process can be done 
with far greater nicety by steam-heated metal 
plates, which would preserve the flavor of the 
most delicate teas; and circular wire screens, 
moving by steam power, wou!d sort the teas easily 
enough. Thus the whole manufacture is per- 
fectly adapted to machinery, and Mr. Bonsall 
thinks that the best teas can be produced in this 
latitude, at a cost not exceeding a shilling a 
pound! 

When we say the best teas we do not wish to 
be understood to mean the best that we know 
here. For—nola bene—we will let you into a 
secret, asking pardon of our tea drinking and 
chatter exhilarating friends, for the necessity 
which the conveyance of scientific information 
imposes of thus letting the cat out of the sack. 

Good tea, or rather real genuine tea at all, is 
a commodity which, like the delicate and blush- 
ing aurora borealis, we read of every day, but 
see only once in years, and then by chance. Real 
tea begets the most refined and lady-like allusions 
to the foibles of our neighbors; while the trash 
we drink gives our tea-table scandle its prover- 
bial harshness. 

There is not a single box of tea, after all the 
pains taken by the country makers, that is not 
opened and extensively be-rubbished by the Can- 
ton dealers before it is allowed to get into the 
hands of Christian barbarians. In our cities it 
undergoes also a liberal be-Yankee-fication before 
itreaches our tea rooms; so that what is real tea 
is the exception; and what is not tea is the rule. 

Almost every farmer in China raises his own 
family tea, and thus escapes the adulteration. 

Now we would earnestly recommend some of 
our agricultural friends to form an association 
for the cultivation and manufacture of tea, and 
to secure the aid of Mr. Bonsall, whose character 
is entirely free from sanguine enthusiasm, and 
who isthe only person in our country thoroughly 
familiar with tea culture in ail its details. The 
seed is easily procured; of its adaptation to our 
soil there cannot be a doubt; and of its profits 
there can scarcely be much fear; while the risk 
of loss would inany case be trifling. 

Our agriculiural societies throughout the land, 
and the governments of every State should be 
earnestly pressed to turn their attention to this 
matter, and to do whatever is in their power to 
promote so uselul a branch of home indusiry. 


[ Phil. Ledger. 


The tree 


THe British Nationat Destr—lIis origin, 
progress, and amount.—In the several wars of 
Great Britain, hereafter mentioned, amounting 
to sixty-five years, that Government raised by 
taxation £1,189.000,000 (or about $5,595,000,- 
000,) and by loans £834,000,000 (or about ¢$4,- 
000,000,000.) The amount of the national debt 
in 1845 was £785,053,022, and the expenses for 
interest and management for several years past, 
has been about £29,000,000. “These sixty-five 
years of war, which cost Great Britain nearly 
len thousand millions of dollars, are as follows: 

I. The war of the revolution of 1688, against 
the French—with the Dutch, Austrians, Prus- 
sians, Spaniards, and the people of Savoy, allies 
of England: lasted nine years, and ended by the 
peace of Ryswick, 1697. Raised by taxes sixteen 
millions of pounds, and by loans twenty mil- 
lions. 

il. The war of the Spanish succession against 
France and Spain. The Dutch, Austrians, and 
people of Savoy, allies of England. Commenced 
1702, lasted eleven years, and ended with the 
peace of Utrecht in 1713. Raised by taxes 
thirty mallion pounds, and by loans thirty-two- 
aud-a-half millions. 








_ IM. Spanish war, 1739, and the war of the 
Austrian succession against France and Spain. 
The Austrians, Duteh, Russians, Sardinians and 
Hungarians, allies of England. Peace of Aix- 
la-Chappelle, 1748. Lasted nine years. Raised 
by taxes twenty-five million pounds, and by loans 
twenty-nine millions. 

1V. Seven years war against France, Spain, 
Austria, Russia. Prussia alone the ally of Eng- 
land. Commenced 1756. Peace of Paris, 1763. 
Raised by taxes fifty-two million pounds, and 
by loans sixty millions. 

V. American war against Americans, French, 
Spaniards, and Dutch. Commenced 1775. Las- 
ted eight years. Peace of Versailles, 1783. Raised 
by taxes thirty-two million pounds, and by loans 
one hundred and four millions. 

Vi. War of the French Revolution, against 
France, and also Spain till 1795—commenced 
1793. The Dutch, Prussians, Austrians. Portu- 
guese, and after 1795, Spaniards, allies of Eng- 
land. Raised by taxes two hundred and sixty- 
three and a half million pounds, and by loans 
two hundred and a half millions. 

Vil. War against Napoleon,—and the Span- 
iards til] 1808. Americans from 1812. Austrians, 
Prussians, Russians, Spaniards, from 1808. Por- 
tuguese, allies of England. Commenced 1803. 
Peace of Paris, 1815. Lasted twelve years.— 
Raised by taxes seven hundred seventy and a 
half million pounds, and by loans three hundred 
eighty-eighty and a half millions. 

Its weight and length.—I\ls weight in gold would 
be 6,282 tons ; in silver, 120,000 tons; its trans- 
portation in gold would require 26 ships of 250 


tons each; 12,581 horse carts each carrying | 


half ton and forming a procession 25 miles in 
length, or 281,769 soldiers each carrying 50 Ibs. ; 
in sovereigns, piled one upon another, they would 


be 710 miles in height; laying them side by side | 


and touching each other they would form a chain 
of gold of 11.048 miles in length, or nearly 
twice the circumlerence of the moon; the same 
amount in one pound notes, sewed together, 
would carpet a turnpike road 40 feet broad and 
1040 miles long, or from Land’s End to John 
O’Groat’s and half way back.again; if sewed to- 
gether end toend, they would form a bandage 
reaching four times round the world, or sixteen 
times round the moon; divide the debt equally 
among the inhabitants of the world, and each 
person, man, woman, or child, of every color, 
would receive as their share 16s; it would re- 
quire 476 ships of 250 tons each to transport it 
in silver from Mexico (provided the mines in 
that country could furnish it,) and after reach- 
ing England 240,000 one horse carts, carrying 
half a ton each, making a procession 677 miles 
long, or 5,000,000 of men carrying 50 Ios. each, 
to deposit in the vaults, prior to its use for the re- 
demption of outstanding pledges. 

The national debt of Great Britain, on 
the mest of January, 1848, was £772,401,851. 


Area and Poputation.—Oregon Territory 
contains 341,467 square miles, New Mexico, 
77,387 do.; California, 448.691 do.; Territory 
west of the Mississippi, 745,584 do.; total, 1,- 
861,196 square miles, of 640 acres each. The 
United States Territory, were it of a square form, 
would measure 1,820 miles by 1,820. 

From the easternmost town in the United 
States, Eastport, Maine, via the St. Lawrence, 
Buffalo, Cincinnati, St. Louis and South Pass in 
the Rocky Mountains, to Astoria in Oregon, the 
distance by the travelled route is 4517 miles. 
From the Madawaska in Maine, by the Atlantic 
route, via New York, Washington, New Orleans 
and Galveston to the mouth of the Rio Grande, 
2,923. From New York to the head of Lake Su- 
perior, via Detroit and Mackinaw, is 1,826 
miles; thence down the Mississippito the Gulf 
of Mexico, is 2.284 miles. From Eastport, Me., 
to the Bay of San Francisco, in California, on 
the Paeific, via Portland, Philadelphia, Pitis- 
burg, St. Louis, Santa Fe, and the Colorado of 
the West, is 3,644 miles. 

The population of the British Possessions in 
North America 1s 2,073,000, of which 700,000 
persons are in Upper, and 800,000 in Lower Ca- 
nada; Nova Scotia, 240,000; New Krunswick, 
150,000; Newfoundland, 100,000; Prince Eu- 
ward’s Island, 66,000; Red River Settlement, 
10,000. 

Great Britain and adjacent isles contained, in 
1841, a population of 18,059,865, exclusive of 
persons in the army, navy, and merchant vessels, 
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= on shore; Ireland, 8,175,248; total, 26,835,- 


' 
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‘risen io value. 





103. An official census of the religious belief of 
the Irish, taken in 1835, showed that of 7,943,- 
940 people, there were 6,427,712 Catholics, 
852,064 Protestants, and the other 664,164 of va- 
rious sects. ‘There is not a county in Ireland in 
which the Catholics do not outnumber the Pro- 
testants. Galway has 4,702 Protestants, and 
253,155 Catholics ; Tipperary, 389,282 Catho- 
lics, and 37,516 Protestants. In Dublin the Ca- 
tholics are three to one. 

Tue Orecon Teraitorr—lIts extent.—Few 
readers are probly aware of the iumensity 
of our possessions on the west of the Rocky 
Mountains. ‘To say nothing of the vast Territo- 
ries of California and New Mexico, of which 
we have recently come into possession, Oregon 
itself is large” enough for a separate republic. 
It appears by official documents, that it, on the 
east, skirts 800 miles along the Rocky Mountains ; 
on the south, 300 miles along the Snowy 
Mountains ; on the west, 700 miles along the 
Pacific ocean, on the north, 250 miles along the 
North American possessions of Russia and 
England. This area, or immense valley, con- 
tains 350,000 square miles—capable, undoubted- 
ly, of forming seven States as large as New 
York, or forty States of the dimenslons of Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Some of the Islands on the coast are very 
large, sufficient to form a state by themselves. 
These are situated north of the parailel of 48°. 
Vancouver’s Island, 260 miles in breadth, con- 
tains 12,000 square miles, an area larger than 
Massachusetts and Connecticut. Queen Char- 
lotte’s or Washington island, 160 miles in Jength 
| and 30 in breadth, contains 4,000 square miles. 
‘On both of these immense Islands, that lie be- 
| tween the high parallels of 40 and 50 degrees. 
the soil is said to be well adapted to agriculture, 
The straits and circumjacent waters abound in 
fish of the finest quality. Coals of good quali- 
ty and other veins of mineral have been found. 

[ Phila. Inquirer. 








Prussian Tarirr.—Consultation having been 
had at Frankfort relative toa new regulation of 
the tariff, upon a common basis for the whole of 
Germany, it has been determined, in conse- 
quence, to defer the publication of the corrected 
tariff of the Zollverein for the period commen- 
cing with the year 1849; and it is therefore de- 
termined, that the tariff published for the years 
1846, 1847, and 1848, shall remain in force from 
the Ist of January, 1849, until further arrange- 
ments be adopted, as well as the following ordi- 
nances, which form its supplement :— 

1. That of the 10th of October, 1845, respec- 
ting the provisional raising of the impert duties 
of certain articles of merchandise. 

2. That of October, 1846, respecting the 
modification of several taxes of the tariff, 
vizZi— ; 

a. In the second part. Modification of the 
duties upon raw cotton and cotton yarn (Pas. 2) ; 
linen thread, cloth and other merchandise (Pas. 
22); cattle (Pas. 39 ) 

b. In the third purt. 
transit duty upon tallow. 

3. On the 3d May, 1847, respecting the im- 
port duties ppon oiijs in barrels (Pas. 26.) 

(Signed) “FREDERIC WILLIAM.” 

Grars CuLtture.—There is an increasing at- 
tention in Missouri to the culture of the vine, 
and farms in the neighborhood of Herman have 
From a single acre plaated in 
Catawba grapes in 1845, wir. Poeschal obtained 
ope thousand gallons of wine, and the value of 
the whole product of this vineyard was §1,700. 


Modifications of the 
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OBITUARY. 

Hon. Kensey Jonns.—The death of this vene- 
rable old genlleman, the father of our townsman, the 
Rev. Bishop Johns, is announced in the following 
lerms by the Philadelphia North American : 


The death of the late distinguished and vene- 
rable Kensey Jouns, Sr., of Delaware, at the 
patriarchal age of ninety, alihough, from his 
infirmities, a long expected event, has caused 
regret among a large circle of friends in Phila- 
Jeiphia, as well as in the State which he bad 
served, in the highest judicial capacities, during 
the period of bis protracted and useful life. For 
a long time Chiet Justice, and afterwards Chan- 
cellor, of Delaware, he was distinguished as 
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much for official integrity and ability as for the 
purity and blamelessness of his private career. 
A relic of the first and best days of the republic, 
he could claim the glory of revolutionary recol- 
Jections, and what is better, of revolutionary 
services, 

At the early age of eighteen, he was a minute- 
man at Annapolis, in Maryland, and—as we have 
often heard him describe the scene—beheld, one 
morning, in August, 1777, from his watch on the 
Bay shore, the sad, though magnificent spectacle 
of Howe’s fleet passing up the Chesapeake, to 
land at Elk River and marchgthrough the gore 
of Brandywine and Paoli, to the capture of Phi- 
ladelphia. Four years later, in September, 1781, 
he saw at the little village of Newport, on the 
Christiana river, the march of the united Ameri- 
can and French armies, consmanded by Wash- 
ington and Rochambeau in person, through De- 
laware, on their way to Yorktown; and some 
six or seven weeks Jater he had the satisfaction 
to assist the hasty progress of the messenger 
bearing to Congress the glorious news of the ca- 
pitulation of Lord Cornwallis. 

Apart from his own high merits, the venera- 
ble deceased was entitled toclaim honor from 
the distinction of various connections and mem- 
bers of his family. Of his three living sons, all 
are eminent men; the eldest being the present 
Chancellor of Delaware; the second, the assis- 
tant Bishop of Virginia; the third, the Rev. Dr. 
Jouns, of Baltimore. He was a brother-in-law 
of Nicholas Van Dyke, so long known and high- 
ly respected, as a Senator in Congress from De- 
Jaware; and itis buta few fleeting years since 
his son-in-law, Major Thomas Stockton, died, 
while filiing the office of Governor of the same 
Siate. 

It is not often thatso much solid worth and 
real distinction go down to the grave united in 
the same person. It is because Mr. Johns chose 
to avoid political distinctions, living a public 
life solely within, and as a servant ol, the State 
of Delaware, io preference to entering the ser- 
vice of the Republic, that his death is not at 
once felt asa loss to the whole country. There | 
are thousands, however, who recognize it as the 
departure ol one of the country’s best aad purest 
cilizens. 
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ARRIVAL OF THE STEAMER. 





tion to induce the ministry to convoke immedi- 
alely the Italian constituent, and the ministers 
promised an answer at eizht o’clock to-day, and 
this morning at that hour the generale was beaten, 
and the Civic Guard occupied the city, and espe- 
cially the Place of the Chamber of Deputies, 
which had the appearance of a field of battle. 
At the opening of the sitting the ministry an- 
nounced ils resignation as not having the power 
to meet the exigencies of the times. The min- 
istry afterwards published a proclamation re- 
commending order and obedience to the laws. 

The Advocate Phillippe Conuti, commissary- 
general of the Pontifical army, has gone on a mis- 
sion to the charges d’affaires of Rome, at London 
and Paris. The Gonfaloniere a’Ancona has ar- 
rived at Rome. 

Genoa, Dee. 22.—The government, under the 
direction of the Minister Buffa, are acting in man- 
ner to take away all complaints or pretexts for 
fresh agitation and disorder. The National 
Guard will only take charge of the fort of Spe- 
rone, and as the troops must therefore occupy the 
other forts, Buffa calls on the people to act ina 
friendly way towards them, and to give their good 
wishes to that part of the troops that will repair 
to the frontiers to be nearer the enemy. 

Reaato, Dec. 16.—The Duke of Modena is 
sending fromm his dominions all Italians who are 
not his subjects. These parties are told to go to 
the police, where they receive their passports, 
and then enjoined to take their departure as quick- 
ly as possible. From these orders there is no 
appeal. 


Russia anp Pruss1a.—The Frankfort Journal | 


of the 19th says, that Russia is making great 
preparation to decide the fate of Europe by the 
sword. ‘This is the reason of her forces being 
concentrated on the frontiers of the Empire. The 
Emperor is reported to have said he would not 
permit the people to revolt against his brother 
of Prussia, and is prepared to march 500,000 
men to his assistance, Should this be the case, 
the war of opinion will then begin in earvest. 


Huncary.—Accounts from Lemburg of the 
16:h inst., state, that the Hungarians had taken 
the principle camp of the Servians by storm. 
Transylvania had been entirely evacuated by 
the Hungarian troops. 

Bavaria —The King of Bavaria has sent the 
following autograph Jeiter to Count Spaur, his 
Majesty’s Ambassador at the Court of Rome : 

** Dear Count Von Spaur:—Il have read your 
report of the 30th ull., respecting the happy es- 





The Royal Mail Steamship America arrived at 
Boston on the 12th inst., after a passage of less 
than thirteen days, bringing intelligence eleven 
days later. Louis Napoleon was formally pro- 
claimed President of the French Republic, on 
the 20th of December. His term will expire on 
the 2d Sunday of May, 1852. Odillon Barrott 
has been empowered to form the new Ministry. 
The Choiera was still prevalent in London. The 
imperialists were successful as far as heard from 
in Hungary. 
tranquil. Nothing important from Italy. The 
Pope was still at Gaeta. The Parliament at 
Frankfort had resolved, it was said, to have an 
Emperor for Germany. ‘The advices are to the 
30th ult. 


lraty.— By accounts from Rome of the 16th 
instant, we (Times) are informed that the Pope 
had expressed a deteimination to remove from 


Vienna and the Provinces were all | 


cape of his Holiness the Pope, and his arrival at 
Gaeta, with the greatest interest. 1 was deeply 
'grieved at the intelligence of the acts of vio- 
‘lence perpetrated against the honored head of the 
| Roman Catholic Church, by a party of treacher- 
;ous and uadutiful men, and the foul ingratitude 
_with which they requited the abundant gifts and 
acts of kindness wiich bad flowed to them from 
his benevolent heart, and though sincerely la- 
menting, with every true son of the church, that 
ihe Holy Father was reduced to the necessity of 
avoiding further outrages by seeking protection 
beyond his own dominions ; yet was my pain and 
grief converted into yoy and ‘thanksgiving when 
l heard that the escape of the Vicegerent of 
Christ upon earth had been happily accomplished. 
Nor can 1 refrain from acknowledging my espe- 
cial gratitude to Divine Providence that my Am- 


'bassader was the chosen instrument of this es- 


cape. 
‘* The zeal, the caution, the fearless devotion 





Gaeta to Civita Vecchia. Rome was perfecti 
tranquil, but an earnest wish was universally ex- | 
pressed lo see a Constituent Assembly convoked. | 


| 


Lieutenant Colonel Audreotti, of the Nativnal | 
Guard of Bevevenio, accompanied by the Mayor | 
Towasselli, Captain Paca, and several other offi- 
cers of the National Guaid, had proceeded w 
Gacta to do homage to his Holiness, but they 
were nol received in the qualtiy which they had 
assumed. |hey were merely permitted to kiss 
the Pope’s feet. Letters from Rome, published 
in the Bologne Gazette of the 18in inst., announce 
the arrival there of a British diplomatist of dis- 
tinction. He is said tv bave advised that a per- 
son of confidence si.ould be despatched to the 
Pope to endeavor to effect a reconciliation. He 
had even ollered himseif as mediator. 

Rome, Vecember 18.—Our (Morning Ilerald) 
correspondence from Rome of this dale announces 
tha: iu consequence of the refusal of the Senator 
Zucchini, the Chamber of Deputies have elected 
Galette as ihe third member of the governmeut 
junta. On the 17tb there was a great demonsira- 











with which you, my dear Count, undertook, aud 
happily executed the dangerous enlerpri-e—so 
highly important to the Holy Father alone, but 
to the whole Catholic Christeuodom--are in exact 
conlormily with my views and sentiments jor his 
Holiness the Pope. You have acied entirely in 
the spirit of the direction which I gave you on 
the 2Uih of May, for any contingency in which 
you might be of service to the Holy Father. 

‘* | have great pleasure in expressing to you 
my entire acknowledgment and gratitude, aid 
while | reserve to myself the gratification ol 


| giving some special memento of my grace and 
| satistaction, lam anxious to assure you of the 


esteem and good will of your approving Kung, 
MAXLMILLION, 


‘* Nymphenburg, December 16.” 


Potannp.—Posen, Dec. 17.—The vanguard of 
the army are how coming trom Lithuania to re- 
place that which had gove towards the south ot 
ihe kingdom of Poland has arrived at Piock and 
Cols. ‘his army consists of 50,000 men, which 
brings up to 200,000 the Russiaa troops on the 






southern frontier of Poland. It is certain that 
the Emperor Nicholas has taken on himself the 
protection of the eastern provinces of Austria 
in case the election of Louis Napoleon as presi- 
dent of France should lead to Austria being ob- 
liged to send all her disposable troops into Italy, 


Germany—Parussia.—Herr Waldeck has sent 
4 spirited, appropriate, and conclusive reply to 
his colleagues in one of the Berlin courts of 
justice, who urged him to resign upon the ground 
that his participation in the proceedings of the 
late National Assembly would bring the tribu- 
nal into contempt: 

The supreme tribunal (he observes) need not 
fear that my co-operation with it would excite 
the suspicion that Jaw and justice are endan- 
gered, It 1s upon the other side that the danger 
for the country exists. It lies in the circumstance 
that the court, unmindful of its true dignity, de- 
scends into the arena of politics, and considers 
a difference of opinion and the constitutional 
Opposition to ministers as fit grounds for the re- 
Signation of the office of a judge. What un- 
boundeds servilily, what a constant change of 
jucges, what atotal annihilation of the respect 
due tothem would be the consequence of such a 
system. What confidence can be reposed in 
judges who, in a constitutional stale, are wanting 
in that independence which, even in an absolute 
one, is the paliavium of public safety ? 

Herr Waldeck has the best chauce of being 
returned to the first chamber of the next Diet, 
as a member for Berlin. His opponent is Gene- 
ral Wraagel. The free-traders are taking ener- 
gelic steps to secure the return of J. P. Sinith, 
the well known advocate of free trade in Prussia. 
This gentlemen is an Englishman by birth, but 
has long been a naturaiized German. He is 
| generally and deservedly respected both in pub- 
lic and private lite. 
| A Rus:1aN FLeeT in tue Apriatic. —The 
Statement of a Russian fleet having appeared in 
the Adriatic is coufirmed by the Correspondent of 
| Austria. It says, ‘“* According to Jetters trom 
| Graeiz, a Russian fleet of twenty sail has cast 
anchor in the roadstead of Trieste. The oppe- 
rations against Venice will commence imme- 
diately.” 

MisceLLaNgEous.— Palace of the French Presi- 
dent:— The Palace of the Eiysee Bourbon, where 
the President is to reside, was built in 1718, and 
was ihen called the Hotel d’Kvreux. Mue. de 
Pompadour purchased it from the Evreux family, 
and Kept possession of it until her death, in 1764. 
lt then became the property of the financier Bau- 
jou, who sold it in 1786 io Louis XVI. At next 
vecame the property of the Repupiic, but was 
not turved tu any use. Under the Eupire, Mu- 
rat purcha-ed it; and at the second restoration 
the State seized on it without paying attention to 
the claims of Murat’s family. Tre law which 
alier 1530, fixed the civil list of Louis Philippe, 
hud appropriated the Elysee Bourbon as the re- 
sidence of Queen Amelia, in case she should sur- 
vive her husband. This palace was the last place 
inhabited vy Napoleon belore he took his depar- 
ture 10 18155 st was there he alighted in June 
21,alter the battle of Waterioo, and it was there 
he signed his abdication i favor of the King of 
Rowe, 
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